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“Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service”’ 


Instead of one manu- 
facturer s spasmodic 
development of his 
product, MAZDA 
Service substitutes a 
systematic, all-inclu- 
sive study of incan- 


descent electrie 


lamps for several 


manufacturers. 


The Meaning of MAZDA 
MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain manufacturers, Its purpose is to coilect 
and select scientific and practical information con- / 
cerning progress and deve lopments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute 
this information to the companies entitled to receive 
this Service MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus 
an assurance of quality This trademark is the 
property of the General Electric ¢ ompany. 


\ RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
($6) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Conserving Capital for War Uses 
By Allen B. Forbes 


Chairman, Advisory Committee to the Capital Issues Committee 


HE Capital Issues Committee and its 
Advisory Committee are bending 
every effort to conserve capital for 

war uses, and in this they bespeak the 
earnest coOperation of every municipality 
in the United States. As a matter of fact, 
from the start it has been regarded as as- 
sured that this codperation would be ex- 
tended unstintingly—for one reason, be- 
cause municipal officials are accustomed to 
matters of public finance and therefore 
realize the prime importance of now eli- 
minating from the security market all new 
issues which are not clearly essential in this 
time of war; especially is this true as to 
state and municipal securities, enjoying, 
as they do, the tax exemption advantage 
which brings them actively into market 
competition with Liberty Bonds. 

It is generally understood, of course, that 
the Capital Issues Committee is acting un- 
der voluntary rather than statutory powers. 
The Committee has relied upon the patri- 
otic cooperation of the country. A resolu- 
tion adopted by the Governing Committee 
of the New York Stock Exchange illus- 
trates the eagerness to assist in this move- 
ment to conserve capital for war uses. This 
resolution is to the effect that new capital 
issues coming within the scope of the Com- 
mittee’s regulations shall not be listed ex- 
cept after the Committee’s approval has 
been received. The Board of Governors 
of the Investment Bankers Association 


passed a resolution that it was the sense of 
the Board that the members should not 
buy or sell such securities unless they had 


been first approved by the Capital Issues 
Committee. Most favorable resolutions 
have been adopted also by the American 
Bankers Association, by leading chambers 
of commerce and by similar organizations 
thruout the country. 

As illustrating a movement the spreading 
of which will do much to serve the Govern- 
ment at this time, there is here quoted the 
resolution adopted by the League of Kansas 
Municipalities : 

It is recommended that during the period 
of the war each and every city government 
in this state shall undertake only such paving 
and other improvement work as may be actu- 
ally necessary to be undertaken at this time; 
thereby releasing men and money for the 
service of the National Government 

As a further step in the general war 
program of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the War Finance Corporation bill was in- 
troduced in Congress early in the year. 
This bill, as is known, includes within its 
provisions the creation of a body charged 
with the supervision of capital issues. At 
this writing the measure is still before 
Congress, and it is not within the scope of 
this article to refer to it in detail. It seems 
appropriate to comment, however, that Con- 
gress and the Treasury Department, as well 
as the representatives of business and 
finance in the country, appear to be unani- 
mous in recognizing the great desirability of 
the Federal Government's exercising gen- 
eral supervision over the issuance of securi- 
ties for the period of the war. It is expected 
that in this way the several states and their 
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municipalities, and the corporate and othe: 
organizations, as well as individuals thru- 


out the United States, may receive practical 


suidance in the determination of what is 


essential financing and construction, and 


what, on behalf of the United States and 
her allies, can and should be postpone 
until after the war. 

The Committee has adopted the general 
policy in respect to refunding operations 
that renewals should be favorably cor 
sidered except to the extent that the matur- 
ing indebtedness can be paid from current 
funds. The Committee has announced also 
that a similar policy has been adopted in 
dealing with the funding of banking debt 
incurred prior to February 1, 1918. 

In respect to state and n unicipal issues 
the decision of the Committee has been 
based primarily upon whether or not the 
expenditure is a War necessity or is a con- 
dition precedent to the maintenance of the 
health and welfare of a community rhe 
Committee has urged that public authorities, 
both state and municipal, approve appro- 
priations only where urgently required by 
these considerations. For many of its war 
uses, the Federal Government is building 
temporary structures which will last, say, 
five or ten vears. This example will be fol 
lowed, no doubt, by many municipalities and 
states if additional accommodations for 
schools and the like become imperative. 
It is clear, of course, that this is no time 
to build monuments 

\pplications for approval of bonds to be 
issued for new road construction are de 
termined primarily by consideration of 
whether or not these roads are important 
from a military point of view or have 
marked economic importance, and whether 
or not results, thru the new construction, 
may be expected to be obtained approxi- 
mately within the present year 

The Committee has recently issued in- 
structions as to the data required to l« 
submitted with applications filed with it. 
Complete copies may be procured from the 
Committee at Washington or from the sub- 
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committee located in each of the Federal 
Reserve Districts (headquarters at the re- 
spective Federal Reserve Banks).  Per- 
haps the most important point in this cir- 
ular is referred to in the following quoted 
paragraph: 

In all cases full reasons should be given 
why the pi posed issue cannot be postponed 
intil after the war, or why the necessity is 
reater than the paramount need of the Nati- 
nal Government in conserving the financial 
resources, materials, and labor of the country 
for the war 
It is obviously impossible for the Capi- 

Issues Committee to undertake the 
supervision of all new security issues re- 


tal 


vardle ss 


f how small the amount may be. 
It was determined, therefore, that in the 
beginning the minimum amount of an issue 
to be submitted to the Committee should be 
$500,000 in the case of corporations and 
$250,000 in the case of states and munici- 
palities. Subsequently it was decided to 
reduce to $100,000 the amount of state and 
municipal issues upon which the Committee 
would advise as to whether or not the issu- 
ance of such securities is compatible with 
the public interest. The minimum amount 
applying to corporate issues is to be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

But even tho it is a practical necessity 
to establish a minimum limit, the Treasury 
Department and the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee have earnestly expressed the hope 
that the most searching examination will 
he made by municipalities, corporations, 
bankers and business men over the entire 
country before they become party to the 
issuance of securities of an amount which 
falls below the minimum limit set by the 
Committee. The aggregate of such small 
flotations obviously is enormous. In the 
present situation, it is the belief of the 
lreasury Department, as well as of the 
Capital Issues Committee, that it becomes 
practically an issue of patriotism to apply 
the yardstick of necessity alongside each 
proposal to use new capital, regardless of 
amount, and to abandon the project if it is 
not clearly essential. 
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Under this heading is being published during 1918 in Tue American City 


series of articles on Central and South American municipalities, thru the courtesy of 
the Pan-American Union. The Pan-American Union is the international organisation, 


with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 


maintained by the twenty-one American re- 


publics for the development of good understanding, friendly intercourse, commerce and 
peace among them. The next two articles of this series will deal with municipal con 


ditions in. Lima, Peru, and Mexico City. 


Santiago: The Heart of Chile 


l is just 377 years since Pedro de 
Valdivia with his band of 150 Spanish 
soldiers and adventurers founded Santi- 

ago, the first town in Chile, at the foot of a 
rocky eminence near the center of a beau- 
tiful level plain in the heart of a country 
of magnificent mountains. That plain, or 
central valley, stretches out over 40 miles 
in length with an average width of about 
18 miles. Toward the east, about ten miles 
from the eminence or hill, rise abruptly the 
peaks of the Cordillera de los Andes, some 
of them over 18,000 feet in height, while 
toward the west, not quite so far away, 
the Cordillera de la Costa bar the way to 
the Pacific Ocean. 


A Picture of the City 

The plain in which Santiago is located 
is a veritable garden spot. The rich soil, 
healthful climate, advantageous location, 
and the mineral wealth of the nearby moun- 
tainous region soon attracted large num- 
bers of colonists, and the little city grew 
rapidly. 

The collection of primitive mud_ huts 
at the base of the “Huelen” hill in Valdi- 
via's time has developed into a cosmopolitan 
city of 400,000 people. 

Santiago is more distinctly Spanish in 
sentiment, custom, and social usage than 
are the cities of the east coast of South 


\merica. A single evening spent in the 
Plaza de Armas will bring that conviction 
to the mind of even the most casual ob- 
server. This handsome square, laid out 
by the founder of the city some 375 vears 
ago as the “Plaza Mayor,” is still the center 
of the city’s life during the balmy even 
ings of the Chilean spring, summer, and 
fall. The fine shade trees, interspersed 
with palms, firs, orange trees and olean- 
ders; the profusion of semi-tropical plants 
and shrubs; the paved walks bordered here 
and there with beds of bright and fragrant 
flowers; and the cool green of the grass 
plots, make a picturesque setting for the 
scene, when the dark-eyed senoritas, in- 
variably accompanied by their mothers or 
chaperons, promenade gracefully and leis- 
urely in an endless procession around and 
around the encircling paseo. Promenading 
in an opposite direction are the admiring 
youthful cavaliers of the capital, many of 
them in the striking uniforms of the 
Chilean Army and Navy. Here friends 
and acquaintances meet to spend a social 
hour or two, and the numerous seats are 


occupied by the older people who come to 
hear the excellent military band and to 
watch the promenaders, while they discuss 
the news and events of the day. 

On the four sides of the Plaza are sev- 
eral handsome buildings, the most inter- 
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SCENE IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, WITH THE CORDILLERA AS A BACKGROUND 


esting, perhaps, being the cathedral, which 
stands on the west side on the spot where 
the first humble little wooden church ever 
built in Chile was erected by Vajldivia’s 
men. Independent of its handsome archi- 
tectural features, this religious edifice is 
of great interest because of the historic 
and intrinsic value of some of the treas- 
ures it contains. 

Immediately adjoining the cathedral is 
the palace of the Metropolitan Bishop of 
Santiago, also a handsome structure. On 
the north- side of the Plaza are the central 
post office and the historic buildings of the 
intendencia and municipal offices. On the 
south and east sides of the square are the 
Portal Fernandez Concha and the Portal 
MacClure, buildings whose lower stories 
are constructed in the form of arcades, in 
which are numerous retail stores, shops and 
stalls, where are to be found potted plants 
and cut flowers and some of the most de- 
licious fruits grown in the Americas. 

In addition to the open squares and 
plazas, Santiago has three handsome pub- 
lic parks, viz.; the Parque Cousino, the 


Parque Forestal, and the Cerro Santa 
Lucia. Handsome shade trees, beautiful 
driveways, beds of gorgeous flowers, foun- 
tains and statues grace the first two men- 
tioned, but other metropolitan cities have 
similar playgrounds for their people. Santa 
Lucia, however, that historic hill once 
known as “Huelen,” is the culmination of 
things beautiful and interesting in the 
Chilean capital, and must needs be seen to 
be appreciated, 


Santa Lucia 

It was Don Benjamin Vicufa MacKenna, 
one of Santiago’s greatest benefactors, who 
was responsible for the transformation of 
the rugged mass of projecting basaltic rock, 
once Valdivia’s fort and subsequently for 
many years used as a sort of potter's field 
and burying ground for non-Catholics, 
malefactors, and the poor of the city, into 
the delightful pleasure resort of to-day. It 
is located in the northeastern section of the 
city, near the head of the famed Avenida 
de las Delicias, the fine boulevard that di- 
vides the capital into two parts. The 
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ornate and stately entrance, with the broad, 
graceful sweep of its stairways, its curving 
terraces, its pavilions, domes, and _ statues, 
is itself one of the most striking archi- 
tectural features of the city. A broad 
flight of steps leads from the Alameda to 
the massive iron gates, on both sides of 
which stand marble columns surmounted by 
bronze statues of soldiers in armor holding 
aloft the electric are lamps which light the 
circular esplanade within. In the center of 
this enclosure is a large basin covered 
with water lilies; the water is furnished 
from a fountain whose constantly falling 
showers on festive occasions are lighted by 
an electric device beneath, giving an effect 
of falling drops and sprays of light that is 
strikingly beautiful. 

Leading from the main entrance, a cir- 
cling and gradually ascending carriage 
driveway skirts along a succession of ter- 
races, stone stairways, rustic bridges, and 
occasional kiosks, until it stops about half- 
way to the top in a wide terrace. Here is 
located a spacious open pavilion, provided 
with comfortable seats for loungers and a 
number of tables and chairs where the vis- 
itor may refresh himself with cooling 
drinks and delicious dishes prepared by the 
café. During the pleasant evenings an or- 
chestra provides music for the entertain- 
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ment of the guests and for the benefit of 
those who care to dance. Not far fro 

this terrace, a little higher up on the hill, 
stands the handsome mausoleum of Don 
Benjamin Vicuna MackKenna, in which rest 
the remains of the designer and donor ot 


this exquisite pleasure resort. Just before 
reaching the terrace on one side of the 
driveway may be seen a_ small, heavy, 


wooden door, apparently built into a solid 
cliff of rock. It leads to a most interesting 
subterranean chamber—the seismographi 
cal observatory of Chile 

From the terrace the summit its 
reached by beautiful shaded paths which 
wind gradually upward between dark 
masses of trees and banks of gorgeous blos 
soms and flowering shrubs, with here and 
there cool grottoes and shady nooks pro- 
vided with benches, along small cliffs from 
which trickle little streams of water and 
miniature cascades, side paths sometimes 
leading to small terraces from which views 
of the city may be had, until finally th 
visitor reaches the circular kiosk at the 
very top. Here, at an elevation of a littl 
less than 400 feet, he secures a superb 
panoramic view. Around the base ef this 
pedestal clusters the city with its spires, 
steeples, turrets, domes, and towers, its 
open squares and straight streets, while 
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heyond it to the east and northeast rise the 
white peaks of the Andes To the west the 
Cordillera de la Costa bounds the view, its 
rugged peaks being somewhat lower than 
the Andean giants, while toward the south 
the level plain extends as far as the eye 
can reach, a succession of green fields, 
regularly laid out farms, and wide 
meadows on which graze great herds of 
‘attle and droves of horses, a picture of 
peace and plenty. 


A Boulevard and Its Monuments 

\nother of the prominent features of the 
city is the Avenida de las Delicias alluded 
to above. This boulevard traverses the 
city in practically a straight line for a dis- 
tance of over three miles, having an aver- 
ie width of 325 feet or more. On either 
sile runs a broad driveway for carriages 
and automobiles, flanked by some of the 
finest residences and modern business 
houses; inside these driveways come the 
tracks of the street railway, while the wide 
middle portion of the boulevard is taken up 
by the “paseo,” or walk for pedestrians. 
rhis is almost a succession of little parks, 
flower beds, shrubs and plants, and at short 
intervals are placed busts, statues, and 
monuments commemorating the country’s 
great men. So numerous are these statues 
that the Avenida has been aptly called 
Chile’s “Hall of Fame.” Four rows of fine 
poplar trees, extending almost the entire 
length of the boulevard, divide the sections 
levoted to the several modes of travel re- 
ferred to, from one another. 

\mong the prominent monuments that 
adorn the Avenida, in addition to the 
commemorative busts and smaller statues 
of various noted patriots, military heroes, 
scientists, and philanthropists, are three of 
special note. The first of these is the 
equestrian statue of General Bernardo 
O'Higgins, the hero of Chile whose military 
genius was a powerful factor in gaining 
for the country its independence. The 
second of the great monuments is the 
equestrian statue of General José de San 
Martin, the “Hannibal of the Andes,” who 
came from his native Argentina with a 
body of troops over the great Cordillera 
and jointly with O'Higgins defeated the 
Spaniards in the decisive battles that gave 
Chile her independence. The third of the 
series is the memorial statue of Don Ben- 
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jamin Vicuta MacKenna, historian and 
philanthropist, whose constructive efforts 
to beautify his beloved city gave it the 
Cerro de Santa Lucia, the Parque Forestal, 
and the canalization of the Rio Mapocho, 
and whose literary genius has given to 
posterity the story of his country’s heroic 
history. The paseo of the Alameda is a 
favorite playground for the children. 


Public Buildings 


In addition to the public buildings re- 
ferred to in connection with the description 
of the Plaza de Armas, there are many 
other handsome edifices, both public and 
private. Among them may be mentioned 
the Palacio de la Moneda, once the home 
of the national mint but now the official 
residence of the President of the republic 
as well as the location of the offices of the 
ministries of the Interior, Justice, Finance, 
and Foreign Affairs. It is a massive struc- 
ture of stone and brick and is said to have 
cost nearly $1,500,000. The exterior has 
remained practically unchanged from col- 
onial times, but the interior has been re- 
modeled and is furnished in sumptuous 
modern style. In it are preserved some of 
Chile’s most historic relics, noted paintings, 


and fine specimens of sculpture. The Con- 


greso Nacional, or national capitol, is of 
combined Doric and Corinthian architec- 
ture, spacious and luxuriously furnished 
aml admirably suited to its purpose, that 
of housing the National Congress which 
meets there to enact national legislation. 

\ third building that is especially note- 
worthy is the new Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
located in the Parque Forestal. The in- 
terior is excellently adapted to the purpose 
of serving as an academy of fine arts and 
as the home of a fine collection of statuary, 
paintings, and other works of art, many of 
which are the products of native Chilean 
sculptors and artists. Incidentally, in one 
of the wings of the building are to be found 
some fine specimens of the work of such fa- 
mous artists as Guido Reni, Corot, Van 
Dyke, Rivera, Jordaens, Rubens, Murillo, 
Caravaggio, Fragonard, and other masters. 
\nother interesting structure is the Na- 
tional Museum in the Quinta Normal, in 
which are to be found collections illustrat- 
ing the geology, fauna, and flora of Chile, 
as well as archaeological specimens of 
great scientific value. Other handsome 
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buildings are the Municipal Theater, num- 
erous ecclesiastical structures, and such edu- 
cational institutions as the Instituto Na- 
cional, the School of Medicine, the Escuela 
de Artes y Oficias, the Normal School, the 
Military Academy, the Arsenal and Military 
Museum, and many others. 


Public Utilities 


One of the chief factors that make for 
the health and comfort of the people of a 
large city is its water supply, and with this 
essential Santiago is remarkably well pro- 
vided. The cool, crystal-clear liquid that 
immediately impresses every visitor to the 
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more supplied with an excellent drainage 
while administrations 
have in recent years spared no expense in 
the paving and up-keep of the streets. 
The city has an excellent electric street 
railway system. 


system, successive 


It is fairly covered with 
a network of 33 lines belonging to as many 
different routes. The cars are nearly all 
“double-deckers,” and the fares for pas- 
sengers in the upper deck are less than for 
those in the lower. Nearly all the con- 
ductors are women, very businesslike and 
efficient, while the drivers are still motor- 
“men.” It is said that the women were 


first employed because of a shortage in 


SANTIAGO’S MUNICIPAL THEATER 


Chilean capital has its several sources in 
the Andean heights. It comes from three 
different places, the ravine of Ramon, the 
Vitacura waterfalls, and the Lago Negra. 
The last named source, a beautiful, clear 
lake located in the Andes about 33 miles 
from the city, at an elevation of 8,790 feet 
above the level of the sea, has only recently 
been added to the other sources of supply, 
and assures the city of practically an un- 
limited amount of pure drinking water at 
all seasons of the year. The city is further- 


available male workmen during Chile’s 
most recent war, and that they proved so 
satisfactory that the company subsequently 


retained them. 


Schools and Hospitals 
Santiago is well supplied with educa- 
tional institutions of every kind. At the 
head of the entire system are the Uni- 
versity of Chile and the Catholic Uni- 
versity, which confer the usual literary, 
scientific and certain professional degrees, 
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and wu vhose faculties are to be found 
men of international reputation in litera- 
ture, science, law, etc. Excellent secondary 


school prepare students for the highe r 


studies of the universities The Govern 
nent supports over 200 free elementary 
schools in the city. 45 schools of higher 
grades, 5 lvceums, 6 institutes, 4 normal 


a hools. and 12 prot ssional schools. Chere 


re also a large number of private insti 
tutions that receive subventions from the 
(,overnment among then being 7! 
clementary schools, 40 colegios, 12 lyceums 


10 institutes, 2 normal and 2 professional 
schools. 

The cit Is note its hospitals, all 
under the jurisdiction of the Junta de 
Beneficencia. The oldest of these is the 


Hospital of San Juan de Dios, an e nerg- 
ency hospital for men. rhe Hospital de 
San Francisco de Borja, founded in 1776, is 
reserved tor women and can accommodate 


700 patients. Connected with the cele- 
brated School of Medicine is the Hospital 
de San Vicente de Paul, for both men and 
women rhe largest hospital of the city, 
completed in I905, 1S the Hospital del 
Salvador, which accommodates 1,200 pa- 
tients. lhe Hospital de San 


350 beds, is mainly for the treatment of 


José, with 
tuberculosis. There are also two excellent 
children’s hospitals, the Hospital de Ninos 
and the Casa de Huérfanos, and an admir 
ably equipped insane asylum for both men 


nd women. 


The Municipal Government 

Under the organic law for the incorpora- 
tion of towns and cities, passed by the Na- 
tional Congress in 1&1, and amended by 
the act of December 18, 1914, each mu- 
nicipality in the republic is governed di- 
rectly by three alcaldes and six councilmen 
or aldermen. In cities whose population 
exceeds 100,000 there is an additional coun- 
cilman for each 50,000 in excess of that 
number, so that Santiago has three alcaldes 
and ten councilmen. The Intendente of the 
province is the presiding officer of the 
council, when present at its meetings, and 
while he has no vote is given a veto power 
or power of suspension of any act or reso- 
lution passed by the Council which may be 
prejudicial to the public order. In the ab- 
sence of the Intendente the First Alcalde 
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presides over the sessions of the Council, 
and in reality at all times discharges prac- 
tically all the duties that devolve upon the 
mayor of a city in the United States. The 
three alcaldes are elected by the Council 
and are ranked as First, Second, and Third, 
in accordance with the number of votes re- 
ceived by each. In the event of the death 
or other disability of the First Alcalde, the 
Second assumes his duties, and in the event 
of his disqualification the Third stands 
ready to take the place. The councilmen 
are chosen by popular election; they must 
he citizens over 21 years of age and have 
resided at least five years in the municipal- 
ity, must have no personal interest in na- 
tional or municipal contracts or supplies, 
and must hold no other public office or com- 
mission. 

In addition to the three alcaldes the 
Council elects a secretary and a treasurer 
of the city. The powers and jurisdiction 
of the Council are very comprehensive, the 
entire government of the city being in its 
hands, subject only to the provisions of the 
national constitution and the restrictions 
imposed by the organic act governing the 
creation of municipal corporations, re- 
ferred to above. The work of administration 
is divided among a number of departments, ” 
the principal ones being the Treasury, Di- 
rection of Public Works, the Inspection of 
Municipal Services, the Board of Health, 
Department of Parks and Gardens, and the 
several departments of Markets, Public 
Slaughterhouses, and the Junta de Benefi- 
cencia, or Public Assistance. 


Industrial Development 

Especially since the exigencies of the 
European war have made the importation 
of many necessary commodities difficult 
and expensive have the leading capitalists 
and business men of Santiago turned their 
attention to promoting manufacturing. In 
the Anuario General de Chile for 1917, it 
is stated that in the capitol city there are 
1,232 manufacturing establishments with 
a total capitalization of over 103,000,000 
(a Chilean paper peso equals about 
$0.25 U. S. currency). The Chilean In- 
dustrial Exposition, held at Santiago in 
September, 1916, was a revelation to the 
world of the progress of Santiago and the 

country generally in manufacturing. 
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Municipal Finance—Its Relation to Pavement 
Construction and Renewals’ 


By George C. Warren 


HIS topic is one of the most important 
in its relation to the continued call 
for more and better paving thruout 

the cities of this country. It has been neg- 
lected on account of the tendency to let 
work continue under the systems in vogue 
a quarter to a half century ago. These 
may have been adequate at the time, but 
changing conditions have made them obso- 
lete and uneconomic. Many localities have 
patched up their old systems rather than 
face the issue, so that in many places the 
financing of pavement work is unnecessaril) 
costly. 


Systems of Financing Street Improvements 
Che several systems of finance for street 

improvement in the order of their unde- 

sirability, as the writer sees them, are: 

I. The municipality pays the entire cost: 
(a) On a bond basis; (b) on a cash basis. 

Il. The municipality assesses the whole 
or a portion of the cost on the abutting 
property improved by the pavement: (a) 
Cash; (b) on a deferred payment or in- 
stallment plan. 

I. MUNICIPALITY PAYS ENTIRE COS! 

If the original cost of pavement and re- 
newals is paid by the city out of general 
funds, it necessarily means that streets so 
paved and maintained probably do not meet 
the demands of the public; a high tax rate 
is forced on the public; or a high bonded in- 
debtedness is accumulated, with which mu- 
nicipal officials must reckon sooner or later 

In some cities the scheme has been to 
assess abutting property owners either the 
whole or part of the first cost of the pave- 
ment, the city paying for maintenance and 
renewals. The weak points in this system 
are that property owners have a tendency 
to urge the cheapest possible pavement, and 
it only temporarily overcomes the difficul- 
ties of repaving and increased general taxes 
and bond issues. 

II. BY SPECIAL ASSESSMENT 
There are many different systems of pay- 


* From a paper cead before the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements, 


ment in the “special assessment” class. In 
St. Louis, Mo., the entire cost of all street 
pavements and renewals is assessed on the 
abutter, and the contractor is given “tax 
bills” bearing six per cent interest against 
each individual property owner. These bills 
are salable only at a heavy discount be 
cause of the amount of red tape necessat 
to collect them. If they were guaranteed 
and sold by the cities and the contractor 
paid cash, the taxpayers would be saved a 
considerable portion of the interest rates, 
while the city could sell them at par or 
premium and save in lower contractor's 
prices thru the elimination of discounts and 
collecting charges now met. 


A Method of Equitable Apportionment 
of Costs 


One of the most difficult governmental 
problems is the equitable apportionment oi 
taxes, and even under the very fairest sys 
tem yet devised there are bound to be some 
inequalities. From an extensive experience 
in the contracting field, the writer has de- 
vised the following scheme, which is offered 
to municipalities for consideration. 

\ssess between two-thirds three- 
quarters of the original cost and the cost 
of renewals and resurfacing against the 
abutting property, for this property is di- 
rectly improved in value and comfort much 
in excess of the cost of such assessment. 
The general public has the use of the streets, 
and therefore should pay a portion of the 
original costs and costs of renewal. The 
city from its general funds should pay the 
entire cost of minor repairs up to the time 
of resurfacing or entire renewal, except 
that portion borne by the contractor thru 
guarantees or clauses in the paving contract. 

No bonds or municipal paper should be 
issued to cover the general tax or the spe- 
cial assessment portion of the pavement cost 
for a term greater than the reasonable 
length of life of the pavement with a good 
factor of safety. It is better to have the 
pavement fully paid for before it is worn 
out than to have several pavements unpaid 
for on the same stree* 
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The assessments should be absolutely 
payable in annual instalments with interest, 
with the privilege on the part of each tax- 
paver to pay in cash within a month after 
the levying of the assessment. Serial bonds 
are the preferred method of paying that 
portion which is paid out of the general 
funds of the city. It is understood that 
no bond issue should be made without an 
adequate plan for annually raising funds 
to meet the bonds on maturity. 

rhe rate of interest on the paper sold 
should be high enough so that they will sell 
at par or better, and then this money may 
be used to retire part of the bonds at the 
first legal opportunity, without loss. Th 
rate of interest to the abutter on special 
assessments should be within one-half per 
cent as low as the city pays on the bond, 
as this is ample to pay the cost of collection 
and possible loss on irregular assessments 
and is reasonable to the abutter. 

lhe city should pledge its credit for the 


pavinent 


f its special assessment bonds 
his can be done without loss, because it is 
secured by the assessments which are a first 
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lien against property far more valuable 
than the amount of the assessment. The 
special assessment bonds, as well as gen- 
eral bonds, should be issued in round 
amounts payable at certain dates with 
coupons covering both interest and instal- 
ment payments of principal. The dates on 
the assessment bonds should be about one 
month after the due dates of the corre- 
sponding assessments, as this gives the city 
one month to “exercise the power of law” 
against any taxpayer who defaults on 
prompt payment of any assessment. 

The city of Utica is a shining example 
of the value and practicability of this plan, 
for it has used very much the same scheme 
for twenty-five years. The city pays one- 
third the cost of original pavements and all 
renewals and provides for this out of the 
annual tax budget, the paving fund thus 
created being an annual tax of less than 
one dollar per capita. The work of paving 
the city has been carried on without being 
a burden to anyone, and no one can deny 
that Utica is an example of a well-paved 
city 


The Importance of Inspection of Paving 
Materials 


By Messrs. Morgan Campbell & Nolte 


Engineers for Robert W. Hunt & Co. 


PROMINENT engineer once said, 
“The man who is building for all 
time owes it to himself not to take 
a chance with materials of unknown value, 
but to insist on the best materials that can 
be bought,” and undoubtedly most engineers 
fully realize that the efficient and econom- 
ical way to secure the best materials, 
whether for paving or other construction, 
is thru competent and thoro inspection, 
preferably at point of manufacture. 
Millions of dollars have been expended 
not to the best advantage thru lack of 
knowledge of the peculiarities of paving 
materials, and millions more have been en- 
tirely wasted. Large quantities of materials 
are used every year without being inspected 
and tested, a most unwise, not to say dan- 
gerous, practice. Men and corporations 
who know best never indulge in such 
chances. The most carefully managed cor- 
porations, the great railroads and the great 


cities of the country, insist upon inspection 
and tests of all their purchases, and it would 
seem that the smaller cities, states, counties 
and other purchasers could hardly afford to 
be less economical. 


Portland Cement Concrete 

Portland cement concrete is an artificially 
made conglomerate composed of large and 
fine aggregate—that is, broken rock or 
gravel and sand—held together in a hard, 
stony mass by Portland cement, which sets 
or hardens when mixed with water. For a 
good concrete it is not only necessary to 
secure a fit cement, but it is of the greatest 
importance that action be taken to insure a 
proper selection and proportion of the rock, 
or large aggregate, and the sand, or fine 
aggregate. 

When concrete is made of the proper ma- 
terials, properly proportioned, handled and 
placed, it is of almost inestimable value as 
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a construction material. In so far, how- 
ever, as it lacks any one of these requisites, 
it is proportionately unsafe or even danger- 
ously worthless. In none of the various 
fields of its use is this more true than in 
permanent road construction, and in this 
field its employment has increased with a 
rapidity that is marvelous. It is the ac- 
cepted base for all permanewt road con- 
struction, brick, asphalt and creosoted block 
In concrete roads it fills the functions of 
both base and surface. 

The inspecting and testing of cement may 
be on carload or bin lots at mills or in 
warehouses, or when delivered on the work. 
This inspection praegice has been definitely 
standardized and sanctioned by the leading 
engineering societies. 

The testing of the aggregate should be 
made in laboratories to determine its suit- 
ability. The general character of the ma- 
terial, the grading and the cleanness are 
important. Determinations should 
also be made to obtain the best possible 
and most economical mixtures. 


most 


Asphaltic Pavements 

Asphaltic pavements, whether they are 
sheet asphalt, asphaltic concrete or bitu- 
lithic, are all inspected in the same way. 
This work covers the inspection and testing 
of the aggregate and the asphaltic cement, 
or the refined asphalt and flux used in mak- 
ing the asphaltic cement. The first essen- 
tial in preparing the materials for asphaltic 
pavements is to be assured that the aggre- 
gate be suitable and properly graded. The 
function of the asphaltic cement, which is 
only a small part of the total payment, is to 
cement together the integral particles of the 
aggregate. If too much asphaltic cement is 
present, the pavement will be slushy; if not 
enough, the pavement will be hard and 
brittle and liable to disintegrate under traffic 
or extremes of temperature. 

Asphaltic cement should be analyzed and 
tested for assurance that it fills the require- 
ments of specifications, which include de- 
termination of penetration, loss by heating, 
solubility in various solvents and other tests 
to determine the suitability of the asphaltic 
cement for purposes for which they are in- 
tended, and with a view to preventing fail- 
ure in the finished pavement. 

There are many causes of failure in sheet 
asphalt pavements, a few of which may be 
mentioned in the foundation—insufficient 
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drainage, insufficient depth, construction of 
unstable or disintegrating material; in the 
binder course- poorly graded or interior 
stone, excessive asphaltic cement, Causing 
bleeding, insufficient asphaltic cement, as 
phaltic cement not possessing refined prop 
erties, overheating of stone or asphaltic ce 
ment laid when material is cold or on a wet 
in the surface 
improperly graded, overheated or 


hase ; sand of poor quality 
insult 
ficient fine material, asphaltic cement not 
possessing refined properties, excessive 01 
insufficient amount or overheated, asphaltic 
cement laid when material is cold on wet 
binder course, not compact, poor gr uling ot 
crown. 
Brick 

It is well recognized that the proper place 
to inspect paving brick is at the manufac 
turing plant, and that 
rienced inspector should be employed who 


a trained and expe- 


will observe the different steps of manufac- 
ture and give careful attention to seeing 
that the brick are properly burned and 
tested in accordance with the specifications 

During the last seven or eight years, sev- 
eral methods of testing brick have devel- 
oped, but by far the most important and 
significant test for paving brick is the abra- 
sion or “rattler” test. The conditions « 
this test approximate more closely than all 
others the actual 
rom this test an idea can be obtained of 
the effect of impact of horses’ hoofs, the 


conditions of service 


pounding of vehicle wheels and the abrasion 
due to the slipping and sliding of horses’ 
hoofs and wagon tires. Different conditions 
of service and severity of traffic may re- 
quire brick of varying abrasive quality. 
Brick suitable for some paving purposes 
might be quite unsatisfactory under other 
conditions; hence the need for careful and 
comprehensive testing. 


Creosoted Wood Block Pavement 


Creosoted wood block pavement has been 
gaining in favor in cities and towns, on ac- 
count of its sanitary qualities, durability, 
ease of repair, smoothness under traffic, 
noiselessness and ease of cleaning. Most 
of the troubles that have developed in the 
large use of wood blocks for paving may 
be attributed to expansion or bulging of the 
pavement, bleeding of the preservative or 
failures due to improper foundation. <A 
good pavement will depend on three fac- 
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tors: material, treatment of materials, and 


lo obtain a long lite lor wood block 
pavement, it is necessary that the timber 
used should be sound and of uniform struc- 
ture, and he properly treated with a suit- 
able preservative, and that the blocks 


should be laid on a good base, impervious 


to ground water, with suitable provision 


for expansion Cause dbya sorption of water 


from rains. 
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kngineers and contractors will find not 
only that careful inspection and testing by 
experienced and trained inspectors and 
chemists will be of infinite value in giving 
assurance that they are using the best and 
most suitable materials in their paving 
work, but they will find also that the cost 
of such precautions and investigations is 
comparatively small and in no way com- 
mensurate with its value to them in the 
actual saving of expenditure. 


Long Radius Curbs 


\NY cities thruout this country have 
realized the danger of building 
curbs with verv short radii at street 

intersections. These communities are tak 
ing steps to replace the former curbs with 
oncrete or granite curbs of greater radius 
in some instances as much as eight fold 

Vehicles approaching a corner where the 
curb is almost pointed always tend to swing 
into the middle of the road in order to make 
a wide and safeturn. This forces them into 
the path of approaching vehicles on the 
cross street—a dangerous situation. 


for Greater Safety 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
*-hange made at the intersection of Lake 
Shore Drive and Divisicn Street, Chicago, 
which is in the interest of safety. The or- 
iginal curb, the location of which can be 
readily seen in the illustration, had a radius 
of 1% feet, while the new curb has a radius 
of 14 feet, thus enabling automobiles and 
motor trucks in particular to make the turn 
with complete safety to all vehicles without 
an undue reduction of speed and without 
getting into the path of the traffic on the 
cross street. 


it 


Courtesy of Universal Portland Cement Co. 


ruIS CURB RADIUS WAS CHANGED FROM 1% FEET TO 14 FEET, WITH SUBSEQUENT 
INCREASED SAFETY TO ALL TRAFFIC 
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The Lighting of New York City’s New 
$3,000,000 Garbage Disposal Plant 


By A. L. Powell 


Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. 


HE Metropolitan By-Products Com- 
pany has recently placed this modern 
plant in operation at Green Ridge, 

Staten Island. It is said to be the largest in 
the world, and when operated at full ca- 
pacity can handle 2,000 tons per day, which 
will take care of the refuse from Manhat- 
tan, Bronx and Brooklyn. 

The artificial lighting, as well as .every 
other detail of the plant, was the subject 
of careful design. 

Modern chemical engineering has done 
great things in the line of hygienic disposal 
of refuse. It is no longer necessary to 
carry refuse out to sea to be dumped over- 
board and then by the action of the waves 
gradually brought back to shore. By the 
careful application of scientific processes 
this cast-off material can be partially re- 
claimed, and, more important, rendered in- 
offensive and harmless. 

This gigantic, well-constructed plant is 
evidence that sufficient by-products can be 
produced to make it a profitable venture. 
These are grease, dried tankage (which 
when ground forms an excellent fertilizer ), 
and a certain amount of 


drained from the garbage, and caretully 
covered with a special canvas apron to pre 
vent any from falling off. 

The garbage is unloaded by steam hoist 
grab buckets, and delivered to closed con 
veyors of the steel scraper type, which 
carry it to the main building where the re- 
ducers are located. A brief description ot 
the general method of reclaiming the by- 
products from the garbage is given in a 
paper presented by Gustave R. Tieska be- 
fore the American Society of Municipal 
Improvements, November IT, 1916. 

In this plant the Cobwell process is used. 
Conveyors distribute the raw garbage to 
the reducers, which are then sealed air- 
tight. A solvent is next pumped in and 
steam admitted to the jacketed walls. Gaso- 
line is ordinarily used as a solvent, but here 
a special kerosene distillate is employed. 

An agitating device is constantly turning, 
and the charge is “cooked” until the solvent 
and the water evaporate. These vapors 
are drawn off to a condenser, and there 
again assume a liquid state. This liquid is 
pumped to a closed tank, where the solvent 


metal. 


The method of dis- 
posal is one of straight 
dehydration. There is no 
digestion carried on to 
give odors, and no 
chance for unpleasant 
smells if there are no 
leaks in the piping sys- 
tem. The product, as it 
comes from the reducer 
house, is dry and sterile. 

Every precaution is 
taken to avoid the sys- 
tem’s becoming nui- 
sance. The raw garbage 


is delivered in huge 
barges so constructed as 
to prevent the discharge 


- ELEVATION OF 
of any of the water 


PORTION OF NEW YORK’S REDUCER PLANT, 


SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF REDUCERS AND LIGHTING 
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NIGHT VIEW OF 


REDUCERS, SHOWING MAZE OF STEAM PIPING AND NETTING, AND, IN 


SPITE OF THESE, THE EXCELLENT ILLUMINATION THAT HAS BEEN OBTAINED 


and water separate by gravity. The solvent 
is drawn to a storage tank and the water 
discharged into the adjacent stream. 

When the garbage has been dried by this 
method, fresh solvent is pumped into the 
reducer to dissolve the grease. After pick- 
ing up the grease, the mixture is drawn 
to an evaporator of the vacuum type. 
Vaporization separates the solvent from the 
grease. The former, after being liquefied 
in a condenser, is ready to be used again. 

\fter the grease has all been extracted 
from the garbage, the jacketed walls are 
again filled with steam, and after being 
thoroly dried the tankage is removed from 
the reducer and conveyed from the building 
by belted conveyors, ground in pan mills, 
and screened by rotary screens. This tank- 
age or fertilizer is then stored and finally 
automatically conveyed to the loading ves- 
sel through swivel spouts. 


Reducer House 
The main building is a one-story struc- 
ture 30 feet high, 200 feet wide, and 330 
feet long. When completed, this will con- 
tain 250 reducers 8 feet in diameter and 4 
feet high. Each unit has a capacity of from 


8 to 10 tons per 24 hours, depending on the 
steam pressure used. 

The reducers are arranged in rows fac- 
ing each other, as shown roughly on the 
plan and elevation of a small portion of the 
plant (p. 301). Between the rows a walk 
is provided for the operators. From here 
the valves and other mechanisms are con- 
trolled. There is also a higher runway at 
the rear for the workmen who fill the 
tanks from the overhead conveyors. 

Che night view of the reducer house, 
above, shows one of the conveyors for 
raw garbage at the extreme right. It is 
also seen that there is a veritable maze of 
piping for steam and solvent, and trans- 
mission machinery or belting. This multi- 
plicity of overhead structures complicated 
the lighting problem and made a careful 
analysis necessary. Lighting units had to 
be so placed that dense shadows were 
avoided. The requirements for lighting 
were as follows: 

1. Sufficient general lighting for safety. 
The workmen must be able to move about 
the plant without the liability of stumbling 


over piping, falling off the runway, or being 
caught in the moving parts. 


2. Adequate illumination for the operation 
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of valves, belt shifters, reading of steam 
gauges, etc. 

3. Suitable spread of the light so that the 
conveyors can be inspected, and the reducers 
loaded and emptied. 

4. The operators are required to keep a log 
or record of each charge. This is done on a 
tabulated sheet attached to a board at each re- 
ducer. These data must be readily discernible 
at all times. Needless to say, if this require- 
ment was met by general lighting, there would 
be adequate illumination for the first two 
items. 

5. Some special arrangement was required 
to light the inside of the tanks so that the 
charge could be inspected while being 


“cooked.” 
Method of Lighting 


As shown in the plan, a row of outlets 
was located on the beam above the walk 
along the front of the reducers, for here a 
minimum of obstructions existed. One out- 
let was placed in each bay giving a spacing 
of approximately 20 feet by 30 feet; 200- 
watt Edison Mazda C lamps with dome 
shape (distributing) porcelain enamel steel 
reflectors were used, giving a specific power 
consumption of 44-watt per square foot of 
floor area. The average illumination in- 
tensity is in the neighborhood of 2-foot 
candles. 

This equipment and arrangement fulfill 
conditions 1, 2, and 4. There is sufficient 
spread of light to illuminate the conveyors 
and charge the reducers. The night view 
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(p. 302) is taken from the runway under 
the conveyors and gives a very good idea 
of the illumination. 

The reducers are emptied through the 
doors at the rear. The dried tankage is 
raked out and falls on a belted conveyor 
beneath the floor proper. This arrange- 
ment is shown below. Special lighting was 
required here, as the runway obstructed the 
rays from the overhead units. The lower 
conveyor is normally covered with loose 
planking, and if this space is not fairly 
well lighted there is great danger of stumb- 
ling over misplaced boards or stepping into 
openings. For example, in the foreground 
of this picture can be seen a board in an 
almost upright position 

A central row of outlets is provided, and 
40-watt Edison Mazda lamps with wire 
guards are placed on 20-foot centers. These 
are close to the walk, about 7 feet above 
the floor. Advantage is taken of this line 
of wiring to provide a means of attaching 
portable lamps for use when repairing or 
inspecting the interior of the reducers 

The lines of conduit passes thru a cir- 
cular receptacle box having a_ porcelain 
socket. From the side of this box a line 
of pipe, after being bent downward, termi- 
nates in the female portion of a plug attach- 
ment. This permits any of the tanks being 
reached with a portable lamp. 


RUNWAY BETWEEN REDUCERS, NEW YORK GARBAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 
Under the loose flooring is a belt conveyor which carries off the dry tankage raked out thru the doors. Good 
illumination is required here on account of the uneven surface of the flooring 
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lo light the interior when in operation, 
two openings with suitable projections are 
‘ast in the top of the tanks. These are 
placed at such an angle that the light en- 
tering one is specularly reflected from the 
surface of the charge to the second open- 
ing. These are kept steam tight by means 
of reenforced glass plates and suitable 
gaskets 

In one opening is placed a_ parabolic 
shaped polished aluminum reflector with an 
opening the size of the glass plate men- 
tioned above. A bayonet candelabra socket 
is protected by a wooden cover, an exten- 
sion on which serves as a handle. A 6- 
volt, 12-candle power Mazda C automobile 
headlight lamp was found to furnish 
enough light 

\ flexible conduit extends from the lamp 
to a push switch near the other opening. 
When the operator wishes to observe the 
condition of the charge, he peers in at this 
opening and presses the switch. Such an 
arrangement is desirable on account of the 
intermittent requirements. 


Boiler House 

\djoining the main building is the boiler 
house, with water tube boilers of 7,500- 
horsepower capacity; 200-watt units are 
placed about 18 feet above the floor on the 
wall opposite the firing doors. These are 
installed at an angle so that the maximum 
light is directed toward the boilers, yet 
there is sufficient downward light to il- 
luminate the coal heaps and tracks 


Outlying Buildings 

General illumination of a suitable in- 
tensity is provided by 100- and 200-watt 
Mazda C lamps in dome reflectors in the 
machinery building, where are located the 
pumps and the blacksmith, machine, and 
pattern shops. 

In addition to the main building, which 
has been described in detail, there are a 
number of storage buildings, condensers, 
evaporators, and storage tanks. The lat- 
ter have a capacity of 400,000 gallons of 
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solvent, and 14,000 barrels of grease. 
Their lighting requirements are not at all 
exacting. 

Yards 

For lighting the yard, units have been so 
located that practically all the outdoor 
spaces are illuminated, and no shadows 
cast by the buildings. Some of these lamps 
are held by brackets attached to the build- 
ings, and in outlying portions poles are 
erected. Medium-size Mazda C lamps are 
used with weatherproof equipment, giving a 
wide spread of light. 

\t regular intervals along the conveyor 
structures iron pipes are erected with 
curved tops which support 100-watt Mazda 
C lamps in distributing reflectors. 

Several flood-lighting equipments are ad- 
vantageously placed, with the beams so di- 
rected that construction work and the load- 
ing of barges is facilitated. 

The fact that the plant operates continu- 
ously, with three shifts of eight hours each, 
makes artificial lighting of much import- 
ance, and it is fitting that the matter should 
have received such careful attention, for 
very frequently plants which operate under 
similar conditions are erected where the 
lighting is apparently an afterthought, and 
more or less of a makeshift system is in 
use. In many chemical plants, for example, 
every attention is given to the arrange- 
ment of machinery, and all details of the 
chemical processes are very carefully 
planned in advance. The designing engi- 
neer is prone to look at his technical side 
of the question as of importance, and neg- 
lects to provide means by which the human 
factor can operate at maximum efficiency. 
Proper artificial lighting has been proved 
to be a most important element in plant 
construction. No matter how perfectly a 
system may be worked out from a mechani- 
cal point of view, this advantage will be 
offset if the men who operate the plant can- 
not work effectively. 


Eprrorta. Notr.—For the foregoi material, ac 
<nowledgement is made to the General Electric Re- 


The Swimming Pool and Its Operation 
By J. J. Hinman, Jr. 


Water Bacteriologist and Chemist, State Board of Health Laboratory, lowa 


INCE it has been shown that swimming 
S pools may be the cause of various 
sorts of infections, intelligent attempts 

to construct and maintain pools in a really 
sanitary manner have been steadily on the 
increase. A considerable number of our 
educational institutions have required their 
students to be at least familiar with the 
rudiments of swimming. With this re- 
quirement has come a realization on the 
part of the faculties that the provision of 
a safe place for swimming instruction is 
obligatory on them. On this account, the 
pools of a number of colleges and univer- 


The Construction of the Pool 

The pool should be constructed as a tight 
tank varying in depth from about eight feet 
at the deepest point to about three or four 
feet at the shallow end. The deepest point 
should not be at one end, but a few feet 
from it—preferably at the place 
swimmers jumping from the spring-board 
enter the water. 
greatest depth should be a drain 
with a perforated plate. The drain 
should never be less than four 
diameter, and to facilitate rapid emptying 


where 


Midway on the line ot 
covered 
pipe 
inches in 


a larger pipe is much to be preferred. The 


Courtesy of C. W. Hardy, Physical Director 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Y. 


sities have been carefully studied. In most 
of these cases, the tests have been run oc- 
casionally or for short periods of time. At 
the State University of Iowa we have made 
examinations of the pool waters daily dur- 
ing the time the pools remain open. 

Successful pool operation is dependent on 
three sets of factors: 


1. The construction of the pool and its ap- 
purtenances 

2. The operation of the purification devices 

3. The inspection and supervision of the 
bathers 


M 


Cc. A. SWIMMING POOL 


drain pipe should contain valves so ar- 
ranged that the water taken from the bot- 
tom of the pool may be sent to the sewer 
or pumped to the purification apparatus. A 
common fault of pools is their tendency to 
retain the last inch or two of water. There 
should be a slight slope from the sides 
toward the center at the deepest point to 
prevent this. Workmen should not have to 
be sent in to sweep out the last of the 
water. 

The so-called “standard Y. M. C. A.” di- 


; 
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mensions (60 Tteet by 30 teet) are popular. 
This is due to the fact that certain swim- 
ming records must be made ina pool at least 
60 feet long. 

The lining of the pool should be as 
smooth as it can be made. Glazed brick and 
tile are widely used for this purpose. If 
concrete is to be used thruout, a facing 
made with neat cement should be applied. 
Cracks and indented lines should be avoided. 
Ladders and piping should not clutter the 
sides of the pool. Such ladders as are 
necessary should be supported so far from 
the wall that cleaning behind them will be 
easy. The corners should be rounded, in 
order that they may readily be cleaned. 

There should be a molded scum-gutter, or 
1, on all four sides of 


} 


expectoration troug 
the pool. This also serves as a hand rail 
and makes unnecessary the rails of piping 
that have been so common. These scum- 
gutters should be deep and well drained and 
should not receive the washings from the 
runway. The scum-gutters should be care- 
fully set, since a difference of one-fourth 
or one-half inch in height of a gutter will 
make a considerable difference in the ease 
with which the floating material may be run 
off from a pool without undue waste of 
water. 

lhe runways should be pitched to drain 
away from the pool. They should extend 
entirely around the pool and may well be 
provided with a hand-rail attached to the 
wall on the side away from the tank. 


The Surroundings of the Pool 


Many of our older pools were put in 
dark, basement rooms in which the water 
appeared of an uninviting Stygian black- 
ness. The later practice is to install the 
pool in a well-lighted and well-ventilated 
room provided with a gallery for spectators 
at the level of the floor above. This has a 
number of important advantages. The 
large space—two stories in the clear—re- 
lieves the room somewhat of the unpleasant 
atmosphere, heavy with the odor of sweat- 
ing bodies. The sunlight allows the bottom 
of the pool to be visible, if the water is 
kept clear. This is a matter of great im- 
portance, since it allows the attendant to 
render immediate aid in case of need. In 
dark or turbid pools it has happened that a 
swimmer would venture into the pool in 
the absence of the attendant, be drowned 


and only be discovered upon the draining of 
the pool. The opportunity to see the bottom 
is reassuring to beginners and children. In 
addition to these advantages, there is the 
important disinfecting action of the sun’s 
rays to be considered. 

The gallery for visitors prevents the 
carrying of street dirt into the pool room 
and the runways, from which it would 
easily be carried into the pool upon the feet 
of the bathers. Much of the dirt would 
sink to the bottom to appear as a blackish 
sediment, which collects rapidly even with- 
out this addition. Besides this, a serious 
bacterial pollution of the pool water may 
be brought about. 

Convenient facilities for shower baths are 
essential. These may be located in the 
locker room, either in batteries or in booths, 
and an additional battery of showers should 
be located in the pool room itself. Where 
it is possible, the baths should be supervised, 
since they must be thoro. Baths taken after 
the swimming suit has been put on are not 
satisfactory. 

Toilets should open off from the locker 
rooms and also from the pool room itself. 
The towel room should provide racks for 
clean suits and towels and baskets for the 
soiled ones. Skin diseases may be trans- 
mitted thru unclean or carelessly handled 
suits and towels. 


W ater-Purification Devices 

The water in the pool should be clear, of 
low color and without odor. It should have 
an agreeable temperature (about 75-80° F.) 
and should be safe bacteriologically and 
chemically. To maintain the water in that 
condition, fresh purified water should con- 
tinually be added. This is economically 
done, in most instances, by the use of re- 
filtration and treatment with some steriliz- 
ing agent. 

In this part of the country, our water- 
supplies are nearly all quite hard and con- 
tain calcium bicarbonate in relatively large 
quantities. When such a water is heated, 
the bicarbonates break up somewhat, pre- 
cipitating calcium carbonate and producing 
a turbid water. The old method of heating 
—turning live steam into the pool—had this 
objection, in addition to the tremendous 
racket produced. It is much better to heat 
the water in a large steam water-heater and 
pass it thru a filter before running it into 
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the pool. A clear water results. 

When the water is kept in the tank for 
three days or a week and replaced with 
fresh water, the cost of heating may easily 
run up to several hundred dollars in a 
year's time. The cost of the water itself 
is often a considerable item. It is usually 
more economical on this account to filter the 
water continuously and use the same water 
for several months. It is necessary, of 
course, to replace the water lost on account 
of washing the filter, evaporation, splashing 
and other causes. 


TYPES OF FILTERS 
Any of the types of the rapid sand filter 
are suitable for filtering pool water, but | 
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thru the apparatus without sufficient puri- 
fication. Some form of a hair-catcher or 
screen may well precede the filter to 
vent organic matter of this sort mixing 
the sand. 


pre- 


with 


COAGULANTS 
The use of a filter presupposes the 
rhe 
stance is sulphate of alumina, incorrectly 
called “filter alum.” In order to secure co- 
agulation with this chemical, it is necessary 
that the treated water be alkaline. The 
water supplied to our pool has an alkalinity 
of about 350 parts per million, as calcium 
carbonate. The reaction with the alum is 
continually reducing the alkalinity, but we 


addi- 


tion of a coagulant. common sub- 


THE WOMEN’S POOL AT 
believe that pressure filters are more de- 
sirable, as they may be insulated, with some 
consequent saving in heat. The calcium 
carbonate due to the decomposition of the 
bicarbonate tends to “lime up” or cement 
together the sand grains. After a time they 
may form dense rock-like masses. For this 
reason a manual agitator should always be 
provided for the filter, since a reverse cur- 
rent may not be strong enough to break up 
the sand bed thoroly. It is essential that 
the sand bed be well broken up when it is 
cleaned, as otherwise the polluted water 
will make passages for itself thru cracks 
in the impacted mass, and will thus pass 
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are adding from time to time more or less 
fresh water to make up that lost in splash- 
ing. For this reason, the alkalinity of our 
pool water has never run down below 200 
p. p. m., and we have never had any dif- 
ficulty with after-precipitation of alum in 
the tank. We use from two to three pounds 
of alum per day. 
waters are filtered, lime water, soda ash or 
baking soda may be added to make up the 
alkalinity to the desired point. (The degree 
of alkalinity can easily be determined by a 
simple titration with fiftieth-normal sul- 


In those places where soft 


phuric acid and methyl orange or erythro- 
sine as an indicator.) 


The alkalinity should 


i 
: 
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SWIMMING 


| 
| 


DIMENSIONS, 


. 
Capacity Ti | sod 
Crvy AND STATE Maintained By Gallons = mes Emptiec 
Mobile, Ala Y.M.C.A 59 22 6’ 4 150 | 70 \Once a week 
lerkeley. ( U. of C. (Me 650,000, 232 76 10° 3 200 250 65-68 4 times a year 
Berkeley, Ca U. of C. (Women 131,000 75 40 8’9” 3’ 175 be 749 70-72\4 times a year 
Palo Alte, Ca Stanford (Mer 40" 9 36 100 2,300 60-72 Every 3 weeks 
San Francisco, Ca Lurline Baths 65’ 9’ 4 Ale . 79-80'2 to 4 times a week } 
in Francisco, Cal 25’ 3 6" 800 | 144 72 2 times a week 
Denver, Col Y.M.C.A 20’ | 350 157, 80 (4 timesa year | 
New Haven, Conn Yale University 30’ ll’ 5°38” 350400) 400 78 |Once a week | 
Waterbury, Conn Y. M. 18’ 6'6" 150-200 189 70 te 6 times a year | 
Chicago, Il! Central Y. M. C. A 65,000 66 22’ |8’ 6” 3'6” 250-500} 173 75 Every 1 to 2 days i} 
Chicago, I Div. St. ¥.M. 60 25’ 8’ 3 135 72-75| Every 3 days 
Chicago, I! Y. M. C. A. Coll. 60" 24’ 7’ 6’ 100 — 78 |Every 2 to 3 days 
Swanston Iii Y.M.C.A 76,000' 60 25’ |8’6” | 150 506 76 \ 
Peoria, I 62,000) 60° 6” 6” 100 620 78 |4 times a year 
Rock Island, II! Y.M.C.A 60,000, 60 20’ + 240 75-82/4 to 12 times a year 
Evansville, Ind Y.M.C.A 75,000, 75 25° 250 300 times a week 
Indianapolis, Ind Y.M.C.A 58,000; 60’ 20’ 4°6" 580 68-70 times a weck 
South Bend, Ind Y.M.C.A 60" 24’ 3°6" 100 .... 75 \Once a week 
Ames, la la. State Coll. 90,000) 60’ 30’ 3” = ‘900 Irregular 
Burlington, » Y.M.C.A 60,000, 60° 20’ |8’6” 3'6” 25 1,500 76-89 Once a week 
Cedar Fa ao St. Teachers 48,000) 55’ 20’ 6’ 4 200 240 78-82/Once a week 
Cedar Rar ids, la Y.M.C.A 50,000) 49’ 20’ 4’ 200 Once a week 
Clinton, ¥Y.M.C.A 24,000|33' 6" 10" |7'6”" 4° 6” 75 320 78 |Once a week 
Council Blufis, | Y.M.C.A 20,000) 40’ 15’ 7’ 6” 35 571 78 times a week 
Davenport, la ¥Y.M.C.A 55,000) 60° 20° «100-450! 16 to 9 times a year 
Des Moines, la Y.M.C.A i4,00°; 60° 20’ 8’ 4° 204-455 164 78 3 times a week 
Des Moines, la 40’ 20° | 25-100) .... Irreg. 2 times a week 
Fort Lodge, Ia Y.M.C.A 35,000; 60° 18’ 8’ 6" 125-150) 255 72-S0 2 times a week 
lowa City, ! I. C. High Schoo! 25,000; 40’ 20’ 8’ |3’ 6” 15 | 1,667 .....'2 times a week 
lowa City, la S. U. 1. (Men 89,100) 60° 30° 8’ 4’ 200 | 445 76 3 to 4 timesa year 
lowa City, la S. U. I. (Women 61,200, 60’ 24’) | 225 | 254 8&4 13 to 4 times a year 
Keokuk, la Y. M. ¢ 55,000; 51° 23’ 8’ 4’ 150-200) 315 75-82 2 times a week 
Ottumwa, la Y. M.C. A, 45,000 50’ 24’ 7 6” 4'6" 50 300 Once a week | 
Sioux City, la Soe 8,547 30° 2’ 6’ 3’ 100 85 76 2 times a week 
Waterloo, la Y. M. C. A. 40,000 40° 20’ 6' 6” 4 150 267 70-76 2 times a month . 
Louisville, Ky 97,000) 75’ 30’ 8’ 4° 300-400) 277 76-80 1 to 2 times a week 
New Orleans, La Elks Club 56,000; 50” 25° 4° 50-100 747 65 times a week 
Lawrence, Kan U. of K 50,000| 50 20’ Ss '100-200 
Annapolis, Md U.S. N. Academy 160,000; 80’ 5'2”" 38" 400 400 72-75 2 times a month 
Cambridge, Mas Y.M.C.A 45,000, 60 20° «=©7' 6” 3'6"' 150 300 72 2 times a year : 
Springfield, Mass Int. Y. M. C. A. Col 75,000) 60 24" 8’ ‘ 300 250 68-75 Once a year : 
Springfield, Mass Y.M.C.A 25’ 7’ 3°6 200 74 
Ann Arbor, Mich U. of M. (Women 5’ 10-40 Every 3 weeks 
Detroit, Mich Y.M.C.A 100,000; 75 30 8’ 5 300 333 76 Every 3 weeks 
Grand Rapids, Mich Y.M.C.A 53,000; 60 22’ 8 3°6 200 265 75-80 Every 3 months : 
Minneapolis, Minn Y.M.C.A 30,000, 35° 20° 6” 2! 120 72-75 2 times a week 
St. Paul, Mins Church Club 52,000; 50 25’ 8’ 3’; §& 963 78 6 times a year ; 
St. Paul, Min Wilder Baths 90,000) 70" 30’ 8" 4’ 460 189'_ 78 2 times a week 
St. Paul, Mins Y.M.C.A 80,000) 75’ 25’ 8” 46’ 175 457 72-74 2 times a week 
Columbia, Mo U. of Mo 40,000, 50’ 20’ 
Kansas City, Mo Y.M.C.A 35,000 45’ 20’ 7’ 3'6"| 75-300] 187/76-80 3 to 24 times | a year 
St. Louis, Mo Loui 100 50’ 20 4’ a AR Ree 2 times a week 
St. Louis, Mo ne al . CA 58,000 69° 6 22 6’ 6’ 4’ | 200 290 76- &0 1 to 3 times a week | 
Omaha, Neb Y.M.C.A 60 20 8’ 3° 6” |100-125 ..-| 78 2 to 3 times a week 
Buffalo, N. Central Y. M. \ 4000 60’ 20’ 8’ 4’ 200 “270 74 
New York, N. ¥ Coll. City N. Y 125,000 100 28’ 8 5’ | 900 139 74 Once a week 
New York, N. Y 23d St. Y. M.C. A 55,000 48’ 24 ‘6”" 4°6" | 300 183 65-70 Once a week 
New York, N. Y W. Side Y. M.C.A 60,000 60° 21’ 8’ 6” 5’ | 600 100 74 2 to3 times a year 
Cincinnati, O 40’ 18 6’ 3’ |100-300| ..../70 78 3 times a week 
Cleveland, O Case S. A. S shane 60 29’ 8" 4° | 100 76-78 2 to 3 times a month 
Cleveland, O Central Y. M. C. A 85,000 75’ 25' 8’ 4’ 400-500 188, 76 Once a week 
Columbus, O O. S. University 20’ | 3’ | 400 | ....| 76 |Daily 
Columbus, O 50,000 58" 18 | | +200 250; 78 3 times a week 
Dayton, O Y¥. M. C. A, 60’ \7°6” 4 | 200 78 6 times a year 
Toledo, O Y. M.C. A. 50,000 60’ 20’ 7” | # | 150 333, 80 Once a week 
Philadelphia, Pa Central Y. M.C. A 96,000 75’ 25’ 8’ 6” \4’ 6” 300 320 76 Once a month : 
Pittsburgh, Pa E. Liby. Y. M. C. A 60,000 60’ 30 8’ 6” | 250 240, 76 1 to 2 times a week 
Pittsburgh, Pa Hilltop Y. M. C. A 8’ 6"'3'6" | 60 76 3 times a week 
Pittsburgh, Pa Laurenceville Y. 60 20 7’ 6” | 100 500 76-78 Once a week 
Charleston, S. ( ¥. M. C. A. 55) 60" 20’ 8 | 4’ | .....] a week 
Tex Y¥. M.C. A. 25,000 37' 20 11'6"| 4’ 100 250\...../2 times a week 
Salt Lake City, Ltah Deseret Gym 88,000 60’ 30’) Os 88’ 6” 15’ 6” 600 147, 78 Once a week 
Richmond, Va Y. M. CLA 40,000 0’ 20’ 7 4’ 200 200, 68 2 to 3 times a week 
Spokane, Wash S. A. A. Club 20’ 8’ 3’ 100 68 3 times a week 
Spokane, Wash Y. M. C. A. 35,000 48" 18’ oe 3 50-300 171 75 2 times a week 
Appleton, Wis Y.M.C.A 50,000 7'6"| 3 100 500, 74 4 times a year 
Menomonie, Wis Stout Institute 100,000 .. 4 3° | 
Halifax, N Y.M.C.A 27,000 18 4’ | 50-200 74 (Once a week 
Montreal, Ont Y.M.C.A 80,000 75’ 25’ yy 4 | 350 229, 70 Once a week 
Ottawa, Ont Y.M.C.A 30,000 40 IS 4 250 120 GS Once a week 
Quebec, Que Y.M.C.A 56,000 23’ 40 1400 70 1 to 2 times a week 
NOTES—*A =alum, Cl = chlorine, CH = bleach CS = copper sulphate, U. V. = Itra violet ray. (1) Circulation 


Superior. (9) Wilson gravity. (10) Kennicott-Jewell. (11) Loomis-Manning. 12) American Water Softener Co. 
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PURIFICATION PROCESS. 


Treatment* 


Capacity, 
24 Hours 


Size 


144,000 
720,000 


Ho” 


37,440/40" 


144,000 
120,000 


72,000 


14,400 


116,000 |60" 
138,240). . 


132,000 
60” 


108,000 30” 


52" 


FILTERS 


Type 


Number 


Gravity 
3 Col. Jewell 


1 Scaife 
‘1 Jewell 


Sand 
International 
Jewell 

Jewell 

Scaife 


Jewell 


1 Pressure 
Jewell 
--  Kennicott 


2. «~Pittsburgh Pre 
1 Pitts’gh Gravity 


Sand 


1 
3 9 
Jewell 


Hygiecia 
International 


3 Norwood 
- Sand 


i Lynn 
Kennicott 
1 | Roberts 


(10 
Jew ell 
11 


te 
= 
5 


Jewell 


Source of Water 


1,000 Gals. 


= 
~ 
7 


Flat Rate 
10'4 


Free 


Free 


10c. 


10 
10 


11-15¢ 


Private 
Private 


6=3.3 c. 


Wc. 


Charity r 


Water Exami 
nations Made 


I'wice a wee! 
Regular intervals 


Weekly 


I'wice a year 


Daily in summer 
Monthly 
Every 2 weeks 


When needed 


Daily 
Daily 


Daily for 2 weeks 


Every 4 weeks 
I'wice a month 


Weekly till O. K. 
Monthly 


Almost wee kly 

4 or 6 weeks 

t or 6 weeks 

2 or 3 times a year 
2 or 3 times a year 
2 times a month 


Monthly 


Weekly 


4 times a year 


Trouble and Comp! 


Filter too small 
None 


I xcess hypo 
Excess alum 

loo small—odors 
Sediment. 

Very few. 


Slight 
Sediment, hypo 


No 


No 


Lint, 


Sediment and 
Irritation from Cl 


t 


When large 
No 


No 
Hypo feed and 
Excess alum 


Filter too small; sedin 
Very few 


Turbid after filling 


Very little 


Stoppage 


Hypo feeder 


Hypo tank 
Seldom 


Excess alum or hypo 


Mechanical 
No- 
No 


amoul o 


(2) Open air, (3) Electro-chlor. 


13) Salt well. 


(4) Aeration. (5) Antiseptics. 6) Half-filled daily. (7) Seda ash. 8) Lyna 


| 

| 
} 
| 
| | | 3 
CH-(1) | = City 
A-CH-CS-(2) | | | Stream Free 
Ocean 
| CH + Wal | 
A Cty |. 
A-CH City 
CH City 
A-CS | City 1c. = 
CH City 
CH City 
Well 
CH 
Cl Well 
CS Well 
CH-(1 City 
{ CH City 
A-CH 50” City Sc. 
A-CH 38” City 8c. 
A-CH City Sc, 
A-CH $1,000 City 2c. 
A-UV ) Ciry 
cs (12 City tc 
CH City F 
| Chemicals ae City 
A-CH City 
CS-(1) Well 
CH City 
Well 
6) City 
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never be allowed to run below 10 parts per 
million. If an excess of alum is used, it 
may afterwards precipitate in the pool, mak- 
ing the water turbid. Complaints of smart- 
ing of the eyes of the swimmers will also 


result In some cases atter precipitation oO! 


alum has taken place, altho the alkalinity 
of the pool water was theoretically sufhcient, 
probably only slightly in excess. Prelimi- 
nary settling basins or tanks thru which the 
water could flow slowly betore filtration 
would remove this trouble. Care is neces- 
sary in handling soda ash, in order not to 
use too much of it, as it tends to render the 
products of the reaction soluble to some 
extent when present in too great amount 
lhe purpose of the filter is to remove the 
turbidity and some of the color of the water. 
Such matters not only make the water less 
sightly, but they also detract from the ef- 
ficiency of the sterilizing processes in us¢ 


at the present time. Refil 


Itration does not 
remove sufficient numbers of bacteria to 
allow the germicidal treatment of the pool 
water by some other means to be dispensed 
with 

rhe filtered pool water is usually treated 
with the ultra-violet rays, copper sulphate 
or chlorine Each has its advantages and 
Its disadvantages 

ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 

rhe ultra-violet ray has been shown to 
be an efficient germicide when the water to 
be treated has had sufficiently long exposure 
to the rays. The water must be exposed in 
thin lavers and must be clear in order to 
secure good results. Probably on account 
of insufficient exposure to the rays, the 
plants at some pools have not been as suc- 
cessful as desired. The advantages of the 
ultra-violet ray are the impossibility of 
over-treatment and the absence of odors 
and tastes as a result. The disadvantages 
are the rather high first cost, the expense 
of repumping at the lamps, the cost of the 
new lamps and current. 

COPPER SULPHATE TREATMENT 

The copper sulphate treatment has been 
much used. Unlike the chlorine treatment, 
it operates best when the chemical is con- 
tinuously added to the pool in small quanti- 
ties. It is quite expensive at the present 
time. We have found it relatively more 
efficient in the destruction of the organisms 


of the ordinary soil and water types than 
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those which grow at the temperature of the 
body. However, it seems to eliminate the 
intestinal colon bacillus, for we seldom find 
this organism in 10 cubic centimeters of our 
pool water when using copper sulphate. It 
is my opinion that the organisms which 
grow at 37° C. are precisely the ones that 
should be removed, and it is chiefly on this 
point that I base my preference for the 
chlorine treatment. In our pool operation 
we have used from '4 to I part per million 
of copper sulphate per day—a quantity 
equivalent to from 2 to 8.3 pounds per mil- 
lion gallons. In a hard water the copper is 
precipitated and then removed by the filters. 
CHLORINE TREATMENT 

Che chlorine treatment can be applied 
by one of three types of reagents—calcium 
hypochlorite, alkaline hypochlorites or liquid 
chlorine. This represents the cheapest and 
most efficient process. To-day practically 
every water-works plant in this country, 
where the water is in any way purified, uses 
chlorine treatment as a final safeguard. The 
great objection to the use of hypochlorites 
in swimming pools is the heavy odor of 
chlorine which seems to lie on the surface 
of the water and the fact that the action 
is so soon over and the free chlorine dissi- 
pated. The swimmers may object to the 
chlorine if they smell the familiar bleaching 
powder odor. These objections are often 
imaginary. I have had complaints regard- 
ing chlorine when the tank was filled with 
fresh water and no chlorine had been used 
in the pool for three months. Other oper- 
ators report similar experiences. 

Chlorine, unlike copper sulphate, works 
best when added in concentrated doses. We 
have had the best success with it when we 
added the chlorine just after the pool was 
closed in the evening and added a much 
heavier dose when the pool was closed on 
Saturday night. In handling the calcium 
hypochlorite (which can be obtained at any 
grocery under the name “chloride of lime” ) 
a weighted bag on a string is used. The 
suggestion for this procedure is due to 
Bunker. The coarse bag is jerked along 
the bottom and a small amount of the pow- 
der is thrown into the water at each jerk. 
This method avoids the escape of the chlori- 
nous odors into the room. We have used 
hypochlorite at the rate of about 15 pounds 
per million gallons for our ordinary treat- 
ments 
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A variant of this method consists in using 
alkaline hypochlorites. They may be made 
by the electrolysis of brines or sea water 
or by stirring bleaching powder into a con- 
siderable amount of water and then adding 
enough sodium carbonate to precipitate the 
calcium as calcium carbonate. After set- 
tling, the clear liquid is used. The only 
advantage that I see is the avoidance of the 
sludge of impurities from the calcium hypo- 
chlorite. 

Liquid chlorine requires the installation 
of special apparatus for its administration. 
The chlorine itself is cheap. The apparatus 
occupies very little space. It provides an 
exact and workmanlike administration of 
the gas. 

The essential thing in the operation of the 
swimming pool is the provision of a suf- 
ficient amount of purified water to rapidly 
dilute the contamination introduced by one’s 
neighbors in the pool. The fresh, vigorous 
organisms in the pool water are more likely 
to cause infection than those enfeebled 
forms which have been able to exist for a 
time under the unfavorable surroundings 
which the pool offers. On this account the 
freshly purified water should enter near the 
surface of the water at the shallow end of 
the pool with sufficient force to produce a 
distinct current. The filters and pumps 
should have sufficient capacity to enable 
them to turn over all the water in the tank 
in the time the pool is open for use. 
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REMOVING SEDIMENT AND FLOATING 
MATTER 


Sediments in the tank may be rather un 
satisfactorily removed by the use of 
weighted brushes sweeping the dirt toward 
the outlet. A better scheme is the use of a 
machine built somewhat like a vacuum 
cleaner, which sucks up the dirt. An ob- 
jection to it is that it also removes a con- 
siderable amount of pool water at the same 
time. Floating matters may be removed 
by raising the pool level and running the 
surface water off into the scum-gutters. 
Cheese cloth drags operated by men on op- 
posite sides of the tank are also effective. 

SUPERVISION OF BATHERS 

All of these devices are greatly helped or 
hindered by the attitude of the attendants 
and the efficiency of their supervision of the 
bathers. Thoro shower baths should be 
taken—in the presence of the attendant if 
possible. The position of the attendant 
should be such that he may inspect the 
bathers as they come into the pool room 
Those having skin disturbances, infections 
or colds should be uncompromisingly ex- 
cluded. Spitting and blowing of the nose 
into the pool should not be tolerated 
Notices directing the emptying of the blad- 
der before going into the pool room will 
tend to reduce pollution by urine. Floor 
talks, explanations and endeavors to secure 
the codperation of the swimmers will be 
well repaid in better hygienic conditions 


Municipal War Service Resolutions 


Extracts from the Resolutions Adopted by the Executive Committee, League of Kansas 
Municipalities, January 17, 1918 


HEREAS, The supreme need of the 
time is the concentration of the 
energies of all individuals, organ- 

izations and units of government upon work 
necessary for the winning of the war; 
therefore 

Be it resolved by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the League of Kansas Municipalities 

1.—That it is recommended that during 
the period of the war each and every city 
government in this state shall undertake 
only such paving and other improvement 
work as may be actually necessary to be 
undertaken at this time; thereby releasing 
men and money for the service of the Na- 
tional Government. 


It is understood that adequate local pub- 
lic utility service must be maintained, and 
that to that end the municipal operation 
and ownership of any privately owned pub- 
lic utility may be or become a matter of 
vital public need and necessity. 

2—Municipalities should make them- 
selves efficient agencies of publicity and 
education in matters relating to the war 
and war problems; and should set a good 
example to their citizens, as for example 
in the purchase of Liberty Bonds for sink- 
ing funds. 

3.—Cities should place at the Nation’s 
service such municipal property and such 


| | 
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time and energy of their officers and ¢ 
ployes as may be utilized without detri 
ment to the safety and welfare of the city 

4.—Municipalities of size should organ 
ize and train their police and fire depart 
ments for emergency riot service; should 
render all possible and prope r aid to the 
home guard companies; and should co- 
operate loyally and efficiently with the fed 
eral authorities for the discovery and sup- 
pression of sedition, treason, incendiarism 
and sabotage. \ vigorous and just en- 
forcement of the law, as a preventive of 
crime and disorder, is a duty of the utmost 
importance incumbent upon the responsible 
city authorities. 

s.—Cities should strictly observe the 
principles of efficiency, rational economy) 
and the elimination of waste, thru the per- 
fecting of their organizations, the constant 
study and improvement of municipal meth- 
ods, and the utilization of community 
wastes such as garbage and paper, in such 
manner as may be possible and practicable 
under local conditions. 

For any family or person within the 
borders of a city to suffer unjustly from 
want of fuel or food is a disgrace to that 
community and its municipal government 

We commend the initiative and efforts 
of the city of Lawrence in establishing an 
emergency municipal wood yard, supplying 
families of that city with wood for fuel, 
when coal was unobtainable, and furnish- 
ing and delivering such fuel at reasonable 
prices based not on the privateering princi- 
ple of all that could be obtained, but upon 
cost; and we commend this example to the 
cities thruout the state. 

Municipalities must now put forth 
unusual efforts to protect the public health 
local health departments should 
be supported loyally by cities and citizens. 
Inefficient health officers should be relieved 
of their duties, and thru a reorganization 
of their departments the public be better 
protected against disease. Increased atten- 
tion to child hygiene and welfare is also 
undoubtedly a vital necessity; and munic- 
ipalities should heartily codperate with and 
support the work of the state board of 
health in this service. 

&8.—The production and conservation of 
food being essential to victory in the war, 
we recommend as touching our obligations 
amd opportunities in this connection: 


(a) That the cities and city officers lead 
vholeheartedly in the campaign for wat 
rardens and vacant lot cultivation. Cities 
should throw open to cultivation all available 
unused land owned by them, and should 
either rent other vacant lots for the purpose 

r lend their support to obtain the donation 

f the use of such lands by their owners. 

(b) The local authorities should aid in 
seeing that the ground is plowed, if neces- 
sary hiring the plowing and harrowing of 
lands which could not otherwise be gotten 
ready for cultivation. 

(c) Seeds should be supplied at cost or 
less, and water for garden use should be sup- 
plied by the city at very low rates. 

(d) Expert advice and demonstrations 
should be provided to aid first-gardeners in 
carrying out their good intentions. 

(e) Municipalities should aid in the en 
forcement of food control orders and _ re- 
quests of the Federal Government. For this 
purpose the cities may well stretch to the limit 
every power they possess. In the same man- 
ne;r, 

(f) It is the duty of the cities to see that 
there is no suffering of families for want of 
food Municipal food kitchens may become 
necessary in Kansas cities as they have in th: 
land of our ally, whose navy is one of our 
greatest protections. We would, however, es- 
pecially recommend to city officials earnest 
consideration of the establishment of munici 
pal markets; and of the purchase of needed 
staple articles of food, in quantities, for sale 
to their people. 

9.—It is recommended that for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the patriotic work 
of individuals, societies and organizations 
in the various cities of Kansas, the munic- 
ipalities arrange for city war committees or 
war councils, in which the patriotic agen- 
cies referred to may be directly or indi- 
rectly represented, and thru which their 
efforts may be codrdinated and unified in 
the service of the Nation. 

Resolved, That free labor employment 
service should be established in the cities 
of the state, and that we recommend that 
such service be established by the munic- 
ipalities. 

The following letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury was received by Homer 
Talbot, Secretary, League of Kansas Munic- 
ipalities. 

i February 11, 1918 
Dear Sir: 

I have received your letter of February sixth, trans 
mitting copy of the Municipal War Service Resolu 
tions adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
League of Kansas Municipalities on January 17, 1918 

I have read these resolutions with the keenest in- 
terest and greatest ‘satisfaction. I congratulate the 


League upon the patriotic and far-sighted spirit which 


it has evinced in passing the resolutions, which I hope 
may be emulated by many other municipalities or 
leagues like your own. 


Cordially yours, 


W. G. McApoo. 


Will Your City Exceed Its Quota in the 
New Liberty Loan? 


PRIL 6th, the first anniversary of 


America’s entrance into the 

ropean war, was selected by Secre- 
tarv of the Treasury McAdoo as the mosi 
appropriate date upon which to issue 
the Third Liberty Loan. It will be a mat- 
ter of extreme pride to know how one’s 
native city reaches and then strikes beyond 
its assigned quota. It is a fact that in the 
last two campaigns some of the cities fell 
below their quotas. This was probably thru 
no lack of patriotism, but thru ignorance 
on the part of the majority of the citizens. 
They did not realize the tremendous import- 
ance of the Liberty Loan and what it meant 
to the future of the United States. 

On the other hand, there was a much 
larger percentage of cities that exceeded 
their quotas. They have just cause for 
pride, and in the third loan it will un- 
doubtedly be their object to still further 
increase their subscriptions. 

The matter of rivalry between cities as to 
which do and which do not make good and 


go beyond their quotas should be rightly 
regarded, Such rivalry should never be the 
chief incentive to roll up as high a total as 
possible. First of all should come patriot- 
ism, a proper recognition of the fact that 
the country is relying on each city, and 
that the welfare of generations vet unborn 
rests upon the victory of the United States 
in this war. But a friendly rivairy as a 
lesser motive often lends zest to the cam 
paign. Every public official, every member of 
a chamber of commerce or board of trade, 
should realize his personal responsibility 

The people must be reached. The men 
in the shops, the laborers, the professional 
men—all must have it impressed upon them 
that every man, woman and child is vitally 
concerned in the Third Liberty Loan. It is 
the life of their country and their cities 
that is at stake. The cities of France and 
Belgium are laid waste to~<lay. In order 
that the cities of the United States need 
never be even in danger of such a fate, 
Germany must be defeated. 


you 


octers 


Courtesy of Packard Motor Car Company 


THE LIBERTY BELL IN THE LIBERTY 


LOAN PARADE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Items of Municipal Law 


By A. L. 


Change in Police Pension Plans 
\lthough a provision for the payment ot 
pensions to the families of policemen must 
be regarded, so far as concerns the future, 
as part of contemplated compensation for 
and not as a mere 
where a pension is predicated merely upon 
length of service and death within that 
period, the pension right is destroyed by re- 
peal of the ordinance or statute authorizing 
it before death occurs. But where a police- 
man was injured in San Francisco in 1912, 
in the course of his service, and when there 


services, gratuity, yet 


was in force a statute providing for pay- 
ment of a pension to widows of policemen 
killed in the line of duty, subsequent re- 
peal of that statute before his death in 1915, 
as a direct result of his injury, did not di 
vest his widow's right to a pension under 
the old law and bring her within the pro- 
visions of a new statute declaring that pen- 
sions should be paid in such cases only on 
death occuring within one year after receipt 
of injury. (California Court, 
O’Dea vs. Cook, 169 Pacific Reporter, 366.) 
+ + 
Garage Locations— Liability 
of Officials 

A section of the Milwaukee ordinances 
providing that “when two-thirds of the lots 
fronting on one street in any block * * * 
not within the business section are occupied 
by buildings devoted to residence purposes,” 
no garage shall be erected on any lot in such 
block on such street, did not apply to a block 
containing twelve lots, six of which were 
occupied by dwellings, one by a saloon, and 
the remainder vacant. Hence, the building 
inspector was properly mandamused to issue 
a permit for the construction of a garage. 
But his mistaken interpretation of the ordi- 
nance did not subject him to personal lia- 
bility for damages resulting from his 
original refusal to grant a permit. “It is 
the general rule that officials acting in hon- 
est exercise of their judgment in the dis- 
charge of such duties are not liable in dam- 
ages to private persons for their mistakes 
and errors.” (Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
State vs. Harper, 165 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 281.) 


Supreme 


H. Street 


Liability for Mob Action 


Under the Kansas statute providing that 
‘all incorporated cities and towns snall be 
liable for all damages that may accrue in 
consequence of the action of mobs within 
the corporate limits, whether such damages 
shall be loss of property or injury to life or 
limb,’ the Kansas Supreme Court has 
affirmed judgment for $8,500 in favor of 
plaintiff for loss of her husband's life when 
he was shot by a body of men led by the city 
marshal. It is found that the testimony sup- 
ported the jury’s finding that a mob was 
formed for the purpose of taking the man’s 
life after he had assaulted the marshal, and 
not in a good faith to arrest him, as claimed 
on the part of the city. (Harvey vs. City of 
Bonner Springs, 169 Pacific Reporter, 563.) 

¢ 


Stream as Municipal Boundary 

Under an ordinance designating a boun- 
dary of a municipality as being the “south 
bank” of a creek, the line extends to the 
mean water level of the stream, and is not 
limited to the high-water mark. (Utah Su- 
preme Court, Wrathall vs. Miller, 169 Pa- 
cific Reporter, 946.) 

+ 


Restricting Industrial Estab- 
lishments 

Power conferred upon cities to define 
nuisances does not enable them to declare 
that to be a nuisance which is not so in fact. 
For instance, it may not be declared in ad- 
vance that a milk depot at which it is pur- 
posed to stable horses will be so established 
or maintained as to constitute a nuisance. 
(Illinois Supreme Court, People vs. City of 
Chicago, 117 Northeastern Reporter, 779.) 

+ + 


Right to Assess Street Railroads 

Legislative authority conferred on Ken- 
tucky cities of the third class to assess street 
railway companies for a reasonable part of 
the cost of oiling streets is valid, as relating 
to a permanent improvement of a street by 
making it more lasting for the purpose of 
travel. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Hen- 
derson Traction Co. vs. City of Henderson, 
198 Southwestern Reporter, 730.) 
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FORWARD STEPS 
Reported to THE AMERICAN CITY 


By MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS <DEPARTMENT HEADS 


For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, 
heads of departments, on subjects of interest and pre ictical value 


graphs, plans, or other illustrative material, should a 


ce 


MAYORS 


Food Direct from Producer to 
Consumer 

Atpany, N, Y.—It has been the policy of 
the city of Albany to provide a place for 
bona fide raisers and producers of food- 
stuffs to sell their products direct to the 
consumer without paying a tax. For many 
years the raisers of such products were al- 
lowed the privilege of standing on either 
side of the street railway tracks on State 
Street, a broad thorofare and the main ap- 
proach to the State Capitol, between Eagle 
and North Pearl Streets, for a distance of 
about 500 feet. 

As the city grew and the occupancy of 
State Street for such purpose produced 
congestion, a movement was inaugurated 


town and county officials and 
to others engaged in similar work. Phot 
ompany the articles whenever available 


for the creation of a Market Square. 
This culminated in the passage of an act 
providing for the creation of a commission 
of three to select a site, and authorizing 
the city to bond itself for an amount not 
exceeding the sum of $185,000 to purchase 
the real estate needed, to drain and pave 
such real estate and meet the other expenses 
that might be necessary in establishing a 
market thereon. The site selected is 235 
x 270 feet, and is within an eighth of a 
mile of the principal retail district. It is 
paved with asphalt and is not covered. 
The Inspector of Markets is appointed by 
the Mayor at an annual salary of $1,500, 
to be paid monthly by the City Treasurer 
out of the rents, fees and charges received 
from the market. The Inspector must give 
a bond to the city in the sum of $1,000. 
He has exclusive charge and control of the 
market place and the wagons, stands and 
stalls, and can prevent the sale or the of- 
fering for sale of improper articles—in 


fe | 4 


THE PUBLIC MARKET 


IN ALBANY, N. y¥ 
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fact. the general management of the market 


is in his hands. He turns over to the city 
all moneys payable by law for the use ot 
the stalls, the stands and standing room, 


and makes monthly reports to the Com- 
mon Council. His daily attendance at the 
market from 5 \. M.. until 1 P. M. ts re- 
quired, and he is expected to give direc 
arrangement or re 


tions respecting the 


moval of any article vehicle, box or basket 
in the market or the 


is also responsible for the maintenance ot 


street near-by. He 


cleanliness in and about the market, and re- 
ports violations to the Common Ceuncil 


The stands are leased by the Market 
Committee of the Common Council. The 
map of the market, which the City En- 


gineer was required by law to 
shows about 150 stands, one-third of which 


prepare, 


are leased at prices ranging from $100 to 


$300 a vear. The remainder are free and 


are set apart for the sole use of farmers 
and market 
produce raised upon farms or lands owned 


The words “farm- 


gardeners who sell country 
or occupied by them. 
ers and market gardeners” 
to mean only 
living by agricultural pursuits and not by 
butchering and selling meats. 


are here used 


such persons as obtain a 


Every day 
market day, but it ts 


except Sunday is a_ public 


unlawful for carts 
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and wagons to remain on the market after 
1 P. M. It is illegal to buy any articles of 
food in the market for the purpose of sell- 
ing them again in the market during market 
hours—that is, from the opening until Io 
\. M.—and it forbidden to offer 
for sale any fresh meat in pieces or quan- 
tities less than one-quarter of the animal, 
or fresh fish in pieces or quantities Jess 
The sale of unwhole- 
some foods is prohibited and is punishable 
for each offense by a fine of $10 or by im- 
prisonment of not more than ten days, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. Sales 
in carriageways and walks are prohibited, 
and there is a penalty for throwing out 
refuse or injuring the property around the 
market. All weights and measures are 
sealed by the City Sealer and must be in- 
spected by him at least once every three 
months. 

The creation of the market and its main- 
tenance and management have met with the 
approval of the people of Albany. 

JAMES R. WATT, 
Mayor. 
+ + 


A Combination Sand Truck and 
Street Sprinkler 

Canon City, Coro.—In the latter part of 

May, 1917, Canon City, a municipality of 


is also 


than 200 pounds. 


THE CANON CITY COMBINATION 


TRUCK 
LOAD O] 


USING A 
GRAVEL 


DUMP BODY AND CARRYING 


7 
~ 
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about 6,000 population, purchased one 342- saved to the city during this period. 
> ton Federal truck—a combination sand bed, Using the truck as a street sprinkler, we 
with Wood hydraulic hoist attachment, and are able to cover about eleven blocks with 
1,000-gallon gravity water sprinkler. This one tank of water. It requires three trips 
truck was delivered during the latter part to cover, from curb to curb, our broadest 
of July, and has been in use by the city street, which is 100 feet wide, other streets 
for 119 working days from the time it was 


being covered by two trips, and the service 
installed to March 1, 1918, with the follow- 


obtained is fully equal to that given by six 

ing results: horse-drawn sprinklers of 600 gallons ca- 
We have delivered 952 loads of sand, pacity. 

each containing 3% cubic yards of sand for The cost of repairs on this combination 

street surfacing—a total of 3,332 yards. truck has been nominal. The truck has 

In connection with this sand truck, the city traveled approximately 7,140 miles, and the 

installed a Galion sand loader; two men _ Firestone tires are still in very good condi- 

operate the loader, one as engineer and tion. It is safe to say that within ten 

‘ attendant, the other employed with a team months’ operation the truck has fully paid 

in drawing sand to be loaded. In the cost for itself, in the difference of upkeep and 
; of operating the truck we include the cost 


the better service given. Canon City is 
well pleased with its investment, and recom- 
For the 119 days during which the truck mends to cities which find themselves in 
has been in operation, the entire cost to about the same condition that we were in, 
the city has been $2,121.77, or a total per that the matter of initial cost should not be 
day of $17.83, divided as follows: too seriously considered. D. N. COOPER, 
[Engineer for loader $ 


of loading. 


Driver for truck 3.00 
Man and team for supplying sand to 

loader 6.00 


Oil and gasoline for loader and truck. 


To have hauled 3,332 vards ot sand on 


the street by the old method of team and City Departments Get Acquainted 
wagon would have cost the city $4,998.00, NorwaLk, Conn.—Believing that the best 
or $1.50 per yard—a difference of $2,876.23 public service demands that public servants 


TANK BODY MOUNTED ON THE CANON CITY TRUCK, FOR SPRINKLER USE 


, 
| $17.83 \ 
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— 
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keep abreast of the times, we have adopted 
a policy of calling the officials in this de 
partment together bi-monthly for talks and 
reviews of the municipal publications, in 
which all take part 

At a recent meeting, Mr. Duffy, Superin- 
tendent of Roads in upper Norwalk, gave 
an extensive review of the current issue of 


Prue AmerICAN City, and it was decided 
that some of the ideas there set forth 
might well be adopted by the Street De- 
partment of the city of Norwalk. Mr. 


Lewis, Superintendent of Roads in the 
lower part of Norwalk, was to give a re- 
port on the Municipal Journal, but having 
been called out to attend to a sewer that 
had become clogged, he came in late and 
treated his hearers to an interesting talk on 
how he had handled the particular emerg- 
D. B. Eula, 
gave a talk on the 
system of Norwalk, setting 
forth at length its peculiarities. A. S. 
Phillips read a well-written report on En- 
gineering News-Record, and FE. 
told of his experiences in enforcing the 


ency on which he was called. 
Assistant Engineer, 


sewer South 


( Row ley 


local snow ordinance. 

All seemed to feel that these meetings 
were well worth while, both to the city and 
to the individual. Encouraged by the en- 
thusiasm manifested by the men in the 
Street Department, we undertook to carry 
the idea a little farther. In most large 
cities, the officials of one department not 
only are not aware of the work of the 
other departments, but often do not even 
know the individuals at the head of them, 
and this has created a tendency to belittle 
another. In the hope of 
this condition, a joint meeting of the de- 
partments was held in the City Hall early 
this year. 


one remedying 


Better service thru coéperation was the 
object advanced, and talks by the depart- 
ment heads on subjects connected with their 


respective departments and followed by 
round-table discussions, was the method 
adopted. Those present were: Mayor 


Jeremiah Donovan, Corporation Counsel 
Edward J. Quinlan, City Clerk Irving D. 
Robertson, Chief George W. Bo- 
gardus, Police Chief William Pennington, 
A. E. Winchester of the municipal light- 
ing plant, Stephen S. Hatch of the South 
Norwalk Water Department, F. I. Jones 


Fire 


of the Norwalk Water Department, Asses- 
Superintendent of 


sor William Hovt. 
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Schools George Buchanan, John Milne, Su- 
perintendent of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company, C. I. Finch, Building In- 
spector, and the Street Commissioner. 

A talk was given by the Corporation 
Counsel, whose subject was “Accidents in 
Municipalities,” and who said he believed 
the most fruitful source of accidents in 
cities was the highways and streets. He 
urged that all codperate to prevent ac- 
cidents; the police, for instance, could re- 
port a limb hanging from some tree, or 
some defect in paving, to the proper de- 
partment, and that department could pre- 
vent an accident by remedying the matter. 
He said he considered the plan a good one 
of bringing the heads of departments to- 
gether with a view to learning more about 
the things that arise daily that the “other 
fellow” doesn’t know about. 

Another talk was given by the Fire 
Chief, whose topic was “What the Public 
Doesn't See at a Fire.” He told of the 
many diverse conditions that arise in the 
course of every fire. The Superintendent 
of Schools urged the formation of a 
“Teachers-Mothers Association” in which 
the teachers could coédperate with the 
mothers of their pupils with a view of 
remedying home conditions. Clarence I. 
Finch, Building Inspector, took the topic, 
“Common Violations,” and declared that 
altho he went out looking for possible vio- 
lations, he was happiest when he didn’t find 
any. He said there was not a contractor in 
the city who had not made a violation at 
some time or other during his term of of- 
fice, and while these violations were not 
deliberate, nevertheless each broke an 
ordinance. The Assessor spoke on some 
of the trials of his department and said 
that the assessors welcomed complaints be- 
cause they were only too glad to correct 
errors. He said, also, that the assessors 
were only human in their fallibility, and 
urged that as soon as the tax lists were 
open, property owners should.see whether 
their property was correctly listed. 

At the close of the meeting, it was moved 
by Mr. Hoyt that the heads of departments 
meet monthly and also that they be organ- 
ized. The Street Commissioner was elected 
Chairman and the Assessor was chosen sec- 
retary. An organization committee was ap- 
pointed to meet as soon as possible and re- 
port at the next meeting, which was to be 
held February 28. 
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At this second meeting there were even 
more department heads in attendance than 
at the January meeting. Dr. William J. 
Tracey, Health Officer, suggested a way 
in which the Street Department could help 
the health of the city—by keeping a lookout 
for places that need filling in and seeing 
that this is done; thus a little park or a 
ball fiekl may be secured and at the same 
time the mosquito nuisance may be lessened. 
Dr. Tracey also said that as the garbage 
dumps in the city are, for a time at least, 
a necessity, the ashes collected in winter 
could be saved and piled on the dumps to 
be used to cover garbage in summer time. 
rhis would help to mitigate the fly prob- 
lem. Other subjects taken up were the 
types of roads in the city, the coal prob- 
lem in its relation to the schools, the value 
of a Parents-Teachers Association, and the 
need of impressing the foreigners in the 
town with the importance of keeping their 
neighborhoods clean. Talks were given by 
Edward Duffy of the Street Department, 
Vice-Chairman Harry Rider, of the Board 
of Education, and Game Warden Wilbur 
I’, Smith. At a future meeting some of the 
large taxpayers of the city are to give ad- 
dresses. 

It has been suggested that this organiza- 
tion be called the Civic Codéperators’ 
League or the People’s Forum. There are 
to be no dues. When funds are needed, 
a collection will be taken. 

HENRY R. MINOR, 
Street Commissioner and City Engineer. 
+ + 
Methods of Curing Concrete 
Pavements 

Locan, Uran.—Up to the present time 
concrete, both plain and reinforced, is the 
only type of pavement that has been used 
in the city of Logan. These pavements are 
of monolithic structure 6 and 7 inches in 
thickness, the majority being 7 inches 
thick and reinforced. The reinforcing is 


placed 2% inches from the pavement sur- 
face. The city has now constructed ap- 
proximately 100,000 square yards of this 
type of pavement. 

The construction practice has varied 
somewhat in all the jobs, but in every case 
the sub-grade has been wetted and thoroly 
compacted by rolling with a 12-ton road 
roller. 

Approximately 1,400 feet of the sub- 
grade of our last job required additional 
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preparation because, for the greater part 
of this length, the water stood very close 
to the surface. To eliminate the water we 
placed three lines of drains, one on each 
side of the street just outside the curb 
lines, and one down the center of the 
street. The drains were of No. 2 4-inch 
vitrified sewer pipe, laid on a_ uniform 
grade, and varying in depth from 2 feet 
to 5 feet below the sub-grade of the gutter, 
which is the lowest point of our pavement 
construction. The joints were left unsealed 
and the trench back-filled with gravel ex- 
cavated from the street. The water thus 
collected was discharged into the sewer. 

A 1:2:4 mix has been adopted and used 
thruout. The materials forming the fine 


CURING CONCRETE BY POURING WATER ON 
PAVEMENT 


aggregate are fine sand and screenings, 
while crushed lime rock gravel, graded 
uniformly from % to 2 inches in size, makes 
up the coarse aggregate. 

On the last piece of work a 22-cubic-foot 
capacity street paver was used, the belt 
method of finishing was employed and the 
roller used to remove all excess water from 
the concrete. It might be stated, however, 
that the roller used was somewhat different 
in design from the one ordinarily used, in 
that it consisted of two rollers 8 inches in 
diameter and 6 feet long, made of 12- 
gauge galvanized iron metal. These roll- 
ers were secured in a steel frame made of 
44-inch band iron, and were spaced about 


2 feet apart. They were operated from 
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cured a uniform and 


smooth surface on our 
pavement. 

Several submerged 
wooden joints were used 
in the above mentioned 
work, and up to date the 
results are very satis- 
factory. 

The oldest pavements 
that we have constructed 


are just beginning their 


fourth year of service, 
and as yet very little 
maintenance has been 
required. 
CONCRETE MIXER AND CREW READY FOR WORK, IN LOGAN, A. 1. CHAMBERS 
UTAH; ROLLER IN FOREGROUND City Engineer 


either side of the means of 
tied to the 


We used two methods of curing, one of 


pavement by 
ropes frame. 

which was to cover the pavement with sand 
or earth at least 
had 


prevent being pitted. 


2 inches deep, as soon as 


the concrete hardened sufficiently to 


This covering was 
kept wet for at least fourteen days, or until 
the concrete had reached the point of final 
hardening. 

The other method was that of ponding 


water on the pavement surface by means 


of dykes constructed longitudinally and 
transversely on the pavement. The lower 
dyke, or the one nearest the curb, was built 


considerably higher than the others above, 
—or nearer the 


openings 


crown of the street,—and 
left in all the longitudinal! 
dykes near their point of junction with the 
transverse dykes were also left 
in the transverse dykes near their point of 
junction with the uppermost longitudinal 
dyke. Water then turned into the 
uppermost pond of the first section. This 
water would run thru the openings left in 
the longitudinal dykes and fill the lower 
pond, then the central pond, then the upper 
After filling the first section the water 
would pass thru the opening provided in 
the upper end of the transverse dyke and 
fill the second section, By this 
method about 200 lineal feet can be kept 
filled by the use of a garden hose attached 
to a residence hydrant. 

As a result of the employment of these 
methods of finishing and curing, we se- 


were 


openings 


was 


pond, 


and so on. 


HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS 


Efficiency of Department Workers 
Rewarded 

BaLtimMoreE, Mp.—The idea of rewarding 
the members of the Street Cleaning De- 
part in their work originated 
in 1916, when, during the infantile paralysis 
epidemic, His Honor the Mayor called a 
meeting of the Commissioners of Health at 
which ways and means for combating the 
scourge were formulated. 
the other 


for efficiency 


These men, with 
members of the department, 
pledged themselves to coéperate with the 
city authorities and to report 
conditions when found in the course of 
their work. The Mayor then suggeste: 
that a record of the efficiency of the in- 
dividual members of the department be kept 
and that cash prizes be awarded at the end 
of each year for excellence. 

The seven points on which awards were 
to be based were: (1) excellence’ in the 
cleanliness of the route or beat; (2) great- 
est number of properly éntered reports on 
notice cards, of 
served in 


unsanitary 


unsanitary conditions ob- 
the course of the daily work: 
(3) strict performance of duties assigned; 
(4) punctuality in work; (5) general neat 
appearance on duty; (6) daily attendance 
on working days; (7) good appearance of 
horse and cart, if the man was a driver or 
cartman. 
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In December, 1916, 70 members of the 
department were commended for their ser- 
vices and for general excellence of work, 
and prizes aggregating $1,045 were dis- 
tributed. This last November there were 
76 members who received awards totalling 
$1,040. 

This system has been of material benefit 
to the department as a whole and to the 
city, for the general health of the city de- 
pends in a great measure on the efficiency 
of the street cleaning department. 

WM. A. LARKINS, 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning 
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Making Street Intersections 
Safe at Night 

BurraLo, N. Y.—The dangers of night 
traffic at city street intersections are well 
known and feared. The traffic sign, if 
such there be, directing drivers to “Go to 
the Right,” may itself become a cause of 
accident if insufficiently lighted or lighted 
so as to blind anyone approaching. 

The city of Buffalo has several effec- 
tive installations like the one shown in 
the accompanying photographs. The night 
view shows a bright spot of light around the 
sign, and there 


CUTTER FLOOD LIGHT PROJECTOR FOR 
LIGHTING TRAFFIC SIGNS, BUFFALO, N. Y 


Arrow points to projector 


peculiar position, is used in the projector, 
and can be adjusted so that the beam of 
light will fall in the desired direction. Thus 
the traffic order is plainly seen, and there 
is no excuse for its being disobeyed by a 
driver. 

These lights have almost entirely elimi 
nated street accidents at the corners wher« 
they are installed. 


HENRY GIRVIN, 
Chief of Police 


is no visible light source 
in the direct line of 
vision of an automobil- 
ist or a pedestrian. Both 
the traffic sign and the 
street intersection are 
very brightly illuminated, 

The other photograph 
is a day view of the 
same street intersection, 
and explains how the 
safety element is main- 
tained at night. A flood 
lighting projector is 
mounted high on a pole 
set on one of the corners 
near the curb. This pole 
carries wires overhead 
for electric service. A 


standard 110-volt 200- 
watt flood lighting lamp, 


designed to burn in this 


Photographs by courtesy of George Cutter Company, South Bend, Ind 
NIGHT VIEW, SHOWING TRAFFIC SIGN ILLUMINATED BY 
PROJECTOR AT TOP OF TALL POLE 
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Contracts for Vacant Lot Gardening 


ToreKA, Kans.—During one week, re- 


cently, this department sent out 1,500 re- 
turn cards, signed by the Commissioner 
of Parks and Public Property, and bearing 
the following message: 


Dear Sire: 

Il am trying to arrange to have all vacant lots in 

city of Topeka put in garden this year. This will 
save the owner the trouble and expense of having the 
weeds cut on his lots. If you will consent to have 
your lots in garden, I will try and arrange to get some 
one to garden your lots, who will agree to keep the 
weeds down and turn the lots over to you in the fall 


in as g 1 condition as they now are 
If you are willing to do this, you can sign the 
attac i contract and return it to me and I will have 
the ott irty sign it. If I cannot find anyone will- 
t lo this, I will notify you 


Do not delay returning this contract signed, unless 
other arrangements with private parties 
Our aim is to produce more food to help Uncle Sam 


Very truly yours, 
Commissioner of Parks and Public Property. 
The contract referred to, on the reply 
half of the card, is returnable to the Com- 
missioner and reads as follows: 
THIS AGREEMENT. made this......day of 
1918, by and between the owner of lots No 


the first part, and.. . party 
of the second part 
Wirnessetu: That the party of the first part, for 


and in consideration of the covenants and agreements 
of the party of the second part, hereinafter made and 
contained, agrees to allow the party of the second 


part to garden the above-described lots for the season 
of 1918. The party of the second part hereby cove 
nants and agrees with the party of the first part to 
keep down all weeds on said lots and midway between 
the streets and alleys fronting and abutting 6n said 
lots, and to surrender possession of the same Janu 
ary 1, 1919,*in as good condition as they now are 


Party of the Second Part 
By this means the Commissioner becomes 
an agent for the owner, to act between 
him and the person who wants the lots. 
Of course we do not get a record in this 
way of the total number of lots that are 
gardened. A great many of the cards are 
never returned by the owners, which goes 
to prove that many people owning vacant 
lots never think of them except at tax-pay- 
ing time. When such an owner receives 
the card, it may be that he thinks of some- 
one living near his lot who would use it, 
and so the lot is rented by the owner with- 
out his having interviewed me. 
We expect to rent between 400 and 500 
lots thru this office this season, and we are 
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working on the program of “every vacant 
lot in Topeka in garden this year.” The 
plan was followed in 1917, and a number 
of inquiries about the scheme are coming 
in from other cities. 


W. L. PORTER, 
Commissioner of Parks and Public Property. 


+ + 

Community Gymnasium Work 

for All Ages 

PorTLAND, OreE.—Community gymnasium 
classes conducted by the city for the benefit 
of men, women and children who are not 
members of regular gymnasiums have been 
inaugurated in Portland, Ore., as a part 
of the park and playground system. For 
the year of 1917, 47,000 persons were given 
instruction at a total cost of $3,400. 

The plan is something entirely new and 
distinct in Portland and is likely to become 
an important feature of the playground 
work. Already applications have been re- 
ceived from many parts of the city not now 
served, for the establishment of additional 
classes. The classes meet thruout the fall, 
winter and spring. 

Thru codperation with the School Board, 
the use of the school gymnasiums has been 
obtained free of cost, and the class mem- 
bers use the school equipment. The onty 
expense to the class members is for gym, 
nasium suits. The light and the heat are 
furnished by the School Board, while the 
cost of supervision is met by the City Park 
Bureau. 

The cost has been minimized by using 
gymnasium instructors heretofore employed 
at community houses operated by the city. 
Portland had one of these houses prior to 
January I, 1917, and was required to keep 
full-time instructors. Thev had considera- 
ble idle time during their specified eight 
hours, and this has now been utilized for 
the community classes. At the outset the 
full-time instructors were able to handle 
all the community work, but with the rapid 
growth of the work, part-time instructors 
have been added to the force. The writer 
attends to all supervision, devoting what 
time is necessary for handling all parts of 
the system except instruction. 

The plan so far has been to give each 
class one night each week. The classes 
range in size from 25 to 120 persons. The 
practice has been to make two classes out 
of each single class which reaches the mem- 
bership of 120, because of the inability of 


» 
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OUTDOOR EXERCISE AND FUN FOR THE BOYS 


one instructor to properly handle more than 
120 persons. In some communities the at- 
tendance has increased several hundred per 
cent since the opening night. 

It has been found that the classes’ appeal 
to people of all ages in all walks of life. 


Elderly people take to the work as eagerly 
as the young; in some of the women’s 
classes women as old as sixty-five years are 
enrolled. 

The work is conducted along the usual 
gymnasium lines, and consists of Swedish 


A CLASS OF WOMEN AT PENINSULA COMMUNITY GYMNASIUM, PORTLAND 
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ONE OF THE COMMUNITY GYMNASIUM CLASSIS FOR SMALL CHILDREN IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


exercises, folk dancing, calisthenics, ap- 
paratus work, drilling, marching, games and 
general athletics. The classes run usually 
for an hour and a half, during which time 
Marked interest is 


the remarkable in- 


the work is diversified. 
taken, as is shown by 
crease in attendance. 

With the men’s classes the work starts 
off with marching and calisthenics, after 
which considerable time is devoted to ap- 
paratus work. 

lhe session is brought to a close with 
basket-ball, indoor baseball, relay races or 
games, and a short period in which the 
members participate in their own particular 
choice of exercise; one half-hour is also 
allowed for these special exercises before 
of the 

The women’s classes devote more atten- 
tion to formal gymnastics than to apparatus 
work. Their sessions start with Swedish 
exercises and folk dancing, and include 
some apparatus work, with games or races 
as the wind-up. 
follow the Swedish system and folk dancing 
largely. The policy has beento make the work 


the opening class. 


The children’s classes also 


more strenuous at each successive session. 

The classes for men and women are all 
conducted at night, except one afternoon 
class at the Peninsula Community House 
for men who work at night. Children’s 
classes are held either in the morning or 
the afternoon. 

Up to January 1, 1917, Portland had one 
community house and one school in which 
classes were conducted for the benefit of 
the public. Since then the community plan 
has opened one more community house and 
sixteen more school buildings, making a 
total now of two community buildings and 
seventeen schools C. P. KEYSER, 

Superintendent of Parks 
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Suction Sweeping of City Streets 


Los ANGELEs, CaL.—The 
lic Works in this city has made a month's 
trial of the Economy suction sweeper on 
paved streets. With this machine, dust and 
refuse are picked up from the street by a 
brush driven at from 150 to 300 r. p. m. 
The refuse is taken from the brush thru the 
suction created by a Sturtevant slow-speed 
fan, and passes thru the fan into a cyclone, 
where the heavy dust and refuse are re- 
leased and discharged into the body of the 
machine. The excess air escapes thru four 
screens which are run thru water. This 
tends to clean the air of all fine dust which 
is too light to drop into the body of the 
machine. 

The machine is mounted on a truck with 
an additional 35-h.p. engine to run the fan 
and the brush. All the moving parts are 
ball-bearing; the ball-bearings are packed 
in hard oil and are covered with dust caps. 
The brush runs on two Hess Bright bear- 
It sweeps a swath of 6% feet in 
width, and can be raised or lowered at the 
option of the driver, which means that the 
sweeper can be used to pick up as well 
as to sweep continuously. It picks up all 
kinds of refuse, wet and dry manure, paper, 
glass, wire, nails, tin tobacco boxes, and 
other waste material. The machine is 90 


Joard of Pub- 


ings. 


inches wide, with a 144-inch wheel base, 
mounted on 38 x 7 pneumatic truck tires. 
It is operated like an automobile truck, and 
travels from 2 to 12 miles an hour. 

The streets served by these cleaners were 
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swept twice a day, once 
each in the forenoon and 
the afternoon. Asa rule 
the streets were given 
from two to four passes 
at each sweeping. Elev- 
enth Street was given 
eight passes twice a day 
each day of the tryout, 
with possibly one or two 
exceptions. Each day a 
portion of some streets 
Was given an extra pass, 
which was more in the 
nature of a passage from 
one street to another 
than sweeping service: 
but as this pass was 
swept, the area is includ- 
ed in the figures. 

Certain streets were 


assigned for the tryouts, REAR 
the driver being permit- 

ted to use his discretion regarding the path 
of the cleaner in sweeping each street. An 
attempt was made to reach every pile of 
refuse on the street, the idea being more 
to pick up all refuse than to clean the street 
of dust. 


VIEW OF THE SUCTION SWEEPER 


There is an apparent discrepancy in the 
indicated miles traveled and the service 
miles run by the cleaner. As the service 
miles are the sum of the lengths of the 
streets multiplied by the number of passes 
given the street, the miles traveled, as in- 


. Photographs by courtesy of Motorcycle Sweeper Company, Los Angeles, Cal 


THE ECONOMY SUCTION SWEEPER ON A STREET IN LOS ANGELES 
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dicated by the speedometer, should exceed 
the service miles. With two or three ex- 
ceptions, the reverse was true for every 
day of the test. An investigation led to the 
conclusion that the speedometer probably 
does not record the actual distance trav- 
eled. For this reason the indicated dis- 
tance traveled per hour is probably less 
than that actually made. 

The average speed maintained in 
case is the average for the period, and is 
based on the total number of hours worked, 
lost on 


such 


with no deductions for the time 
account of stops or deadheads or turns, and 
on the total miles reported as being the 
miles recorded by the speedometer. It is 
problematical what effect it would have on 
the resulting speed traveled per hour if 
we were able to determine the actual time 


consumed while sweeping, excluding all the 
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time consumed during stops, deadheads and 
turns. 

Prior to the tryout of these cleaners, ten 
hand patrol men were kept in the district, 
while during the tryout six gutter men only 
were kept in the district. 

The following table gives the details of 
the work: 


Total cost $354.00 
Total days operated (8 hours each) .... 29.5 
Total miles traveled as indicated by 


Total miles of street served .......... 445.99 
Total 1,573.61 


Total service area cleaned (square yards)5,850,153. 


Total pick-up (cubic yards) .......... 93.25 
Average area swept per day per machine 

Cost per 1,000 square yards swept ‘: $0.0605 
Cost per cubic yards of pick-up ...... $3.79 


Average pick-up per unit day (8 hours’ 
work for each machine—cubic yards) 3.19 
Average area swept per one yard of pick- 
FATES) 
Average speed maintained 
6.69 


P. P. O'BRIEN, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 


62,736. 


Prepare Fuel for Next Winter 


The _ Forestry been made that the 
Division of the Cut WOOD posters be dis- 
North Carolina C U T Wo oO d played at post- 
Geological and offices, stores, 
Economic Survey cross - roads and 


has sent out thru 
J. S. Holmes, 
State Forester, an 
appeal to the local 
chairmen of the 
State Fuel Admin- 
istration. At this 
time it is of the 
utmost importance 
that preparation 
be made for next 


Provid 


CUT MORE 


The TIME to Cut it is RIGHT NOW 


other public places. 
The immediate 
establishment of 


“It is worse than folly for the people of North 
Carolina. to depend on coal for fuel next winter.” 
“He who chops a tree in this cause serves his 
country no less than he who digs a trench.” 
“This is my appeal to the people of NorthCarolina.” 


e for fire in the house, but keep fire 
out of the woods 
Cut waste wood for fuel; do not waste fuel 


municipal wood- 
yards in all parts 
of New York State 
is urged by Con- 
servation Commis- 
sioner George D. 
Pratt, member of 
the Conservation 


Governor Bickett. 


winter's fuel. The in the-woods Committee for 
matter has been Remove old worthless trees. Givethe young New York State 
impressed upon trees a chance of the United 
the yeople f WOODY ARDS—Lay 10 your supply of firewood now. Statec Ad. 
N HOUSEHOLDERS— Order your firewood for next winter NOW, tate uel Ad 

I orth Ca rolina by FARMERS—Cut your next winter's wood now. ministration. Ru- 
h SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES~—Secure your firewood now. 

the recent procl a FVERYONE—Prepare for next winter now ral communities 
mation of Gov- are warned to 


STATE FUEL 
ernor Bickett call- ADMINISTRATION 
ing upon everyone 
to “cut wood.” With the Governor's con- 
sent, the State Forester has worked up 
some of his ideas into the poster herewith 
reproduced, copies of which have been sent 


to the local chairmen. The request has 


STATE GEOLOGICAL ANL 
__ ECONOMIC SURVEY 


make all possible 
use of the time be- 
fore the rush of spring work on the farms 
to cut and prepare wood fuel. Every mu- 


nicipal wood yard should be under the man- 
agement of a vigorous business man, and 
every possible cord of wood should be cut. 
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Civic Work of Educational Institutions 


Individual Instruction vs. The Lockstep System 
By Frederic Burk 


President, San Francisco State Normal School 


HOSE who have ever stood in a peni- 

tentiary and watched the line of pris- 

oners marching in lockstep to their 
cells never forget the scene—each prisoner 
with hands clasping the shoulders of the 
man in front; the line closely packed so that 
it marches solidly as one man, with no power 
to vary the rate of gait, all individuality lost. 
Yet we know the individual is there—the 
man who fell and he who merely stumbled, 
the boy who a short time ago buckled on his 
armor to conquer the world, and he who 
was conquered ere he was born—all now 
leveled by common degradation to this ig- 
nominious equality of man. This is the 
lockstep—the physical lockstep of our 
prisons, handed down by tradition from 
ages when humanity did not think. 

We have the mental lockstep in our 
schools, handed down by the same tradi- 
tion from the same ages. From nine until 
three, every mental and physical act of 
every pupil, if the regulations of the class 
method of instruction could be carried out 
ideally, must be performed in unison, by ex- 
ternal direction and dictation of the teacher. 
Each must work over lessons which he has 
already learned, because others have failed 
in them, and he must hasten forward with 
foundation lessons unlearned, because the 
others cannot wait longer for him. All 
must learn the arithmetic of shingling— 
little girls as well—not because all will be 
shinglers, but because some one might be. 
So also with selling stock and buying bonds, 
banking, surveying, horse trading, and 
many other vocational and avocational pur- 
suits presented by the one course. 

The unbreakable unit is the class: for if 
the system is to be maintained at all, no 
variation in the absolute uniformity can be 


permitted. If, by accident, one pupil makes 
a movement or a sound out of unison, 
thinks by a different route, shortens or 
lengthens the established time, or puts down 
his left foot when he should put down his 
right, the whole system is thrown out of 
gear. 

Of course, it is untrue that any two 
children are enough alike to keep profitably 
in unison for five minutes, much less for a 
school year or for the school course. By 
driving, in lockstep, over the same course 
of study a Napoleon and a Verdi, a Francis 
Bacon and a Man with the Hoe, a Rem- 
brandt and an Edison, a Byron and a Bur- 
bank, we obtain, not education, but the 
caricature of it. 

Those who fall out of the lockstep are 
many. There is no means provided, nor 
any possible, whereby these can regain the 
step. A few fall behind because they are 
naturally slow; some stumble over a single 
difficulty, and before they can recover they 
are left behind; some are absent, and when 
they return they cannot catch up; many 
rebel and fret because there are so many 
waits, and become disciplinary outlaws. 
School statistics tell the story: 12 to 20 per 
cent annually fail of promotion; one-third 
of all the pupils in city schools have lost 
one, two, three or more years; over 50 per 
cent enter life without an elementary 
schooling. The full significance cannot be 
told. We do not know what it means to 
the personal problems of livelihood and to 
social advantages, to health and disease, to 
crime and citizenship, to social and civic 
progress, to generations unborn, that con- 
siderably over half the nation’s youth go 
out into life without the rudiments of an 
education. 
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Individual Schooling in Operation 
Some five years ago the State Normal 
School at San Francisco introduced an in 
dividual svstem into the elementary depart- 


ment maintained to train its students as 
teachers. The beginning was made very 
simply. No lessons were assigne l, and the 


pupils were informed that each might do 


} 
as much as he could, that the teachers woul 


help pupils to study, and that when a pupil 


reached the standard of the grade in thoro- 


ness in any subject, he would be given his 


certificate of promotion to the next orack in 


that subject 


he main room is like a study hall. The 
pupils, each as a rule intent upon his own 
work, are making the best possible use of 
their time. Concentration is characteristic. 


Some are studving texts or reference ma 


some may be working 
work 
teachers are giving help when necessary. 


pupils who have completed a 


terial, and upon 


written tests of completed. The 
or testing 
topic or section of work. If a pupil shows 
he has thoroly mastered the topic, he will 
proceed with the next: if he shows lack of 
clear comprehension in some features, these 
and the 
teacher will give him work to repair these 


deficiencies will be indicated 


deficiencies Usually the repair work is 
different from the original and approaches 


the difficulty from some new angle. 


The Program Plan 


For each subject during the day there is 
allotted a certain definite period, in no case 


exceeding thirty minutes. During these 


periods all pupils, except as later stated, 
pursue the given subject for the allotted 
time, and then, upon signal, change to 
another subject The exceptions—and 
there are many—are due to the fact that 


some pupils forge ahead in some subjects 
and fail to bring up in others. In such 
cases, the amount of time per day a pupil 
is permitted to study the advanced topic is 
curtailed, and this time is given to the lag- 
The system is, 
however, giving way to the self-reliant sys- 
tem. 


ging subjects. 


program 


The Self-Reliant System 
Pupils who have shown good judgment 
in the management of their work 
are put on a self-reliant basis. Such pupils 
are permitted to pursue a subject for as 
long or as short a time as they, in their 


school 
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own discretion and judgment, may see fit. 
Under the program system, a pupil may be 
called. upon to change his subject just as 
he has warmed up to it or is in the midst 
of an important solution. The “self-reli- 
ant’ pupil is responsible for the adjust- 
ment of his time, so that he does not run 
far ahead of his grade in some subjects 
while he lags in others. Placed upon their 
own responsibility, pupils who have seemed 
to resist all attempts to be forced to im- 
prove their composition or writing, or who 
have been have 
remedied their shortcomings remarkably. 


supposed to be “slow,” 


Rates of Progress 

Pupils vary widely in rates of progress. 
\s a rule, in most subjects the fastest pupil 
accomplishes in one month what the slow- 
est requires five months to accomplish, 
while the others are very evenly distributed 
hetween these extremes. Each pupil varies 
very much in his progress, and there are 
few who are continuously rapid, continu- 
ously slow or continuously medium. While 
the system has not been in operation long 
enough to have records completing the en- 
tire eight grades, the rates indicate that 
the variation for completing these eight, 
elementary grades will lie between five and 
that is, if all pupils entered 
the elementary school at six years of age, 
they will be ready for the high school be- 


seven years; 


tween the ages of eleven and thirteen. 


Thoroness and Discipline 


Individual instruction is necessarily more 
thoro than instruction. Each pupil 
masters by himself all the work necessary 
to reach the grade standard as shown by 
thoro tests; if he is weak in any place, he 
is given repair exercises until he is thoro. 
Under an individual system, pupils vary 
in the time required to complete a unit of 
work, but they are practically identical in 
thoroness in results; under the class sys- 
tem the time is uniform, but they vary in 
thoroness. 

The usual disciplinary problems disap- 
pear. The issue of obedience has rarely 
occasion to arise between teacher and pupil, 
and consequently the tension upen both 
teacher and pupil is relieved. 

This new relationship between pupil and 
teacher is the mother of an education which 
has a far horizon. It means an open door 


class 
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to ambition, motives and all conditions fav- 
orable to education. It means freedom to 
the latent birthrights of each different 
personality. The pupil can think in his 
own way and at his own rate. His teacher 
is not his taskmaster but his friendly helper. 
School is not a treadmill but an exercise- 
ground for his ambition, his desires and his 
personal ingenuity. 


Introducing Individual Teaching into Rural 
and City Schools 


To introduce an individual system of ed- 
ucation into our public schools, we must 
start with the realization that, just as the 
class system has built special and complex 
machinery, so now in introducing a prin- 
ciple diametrically opposed, we must ex- 
pect to invent and construct new and en- 
tirely different machinery. The course of 
study must be remodeled so that the basis 
of promotion shall be standards of ability 
or knowledge. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 


The individual plan can be introduced 
into most rural schools with ease. Rural 
schools usually have an attendance of less 
than twenty-five pupils distributed over all 
grades, and the large majority of them 
study alone while the teacher is conduct- 
ing class recitations. Pupils are not pro- 
moted out of the room except to graduate. 
Originally the rural schools were conducted 
upon an individual plan, but with the crud- 
est conditions of teachers, texts and man- 
agement. Yet the bone and sinew of 
America’s progress have come out of them. 
The class recitation is superfluous folly in 
rural schools, for there are usually only 
two to half a dozen pupils in the class. By 
cutting out the recitation, in which the 
teacher wastes almost the entire day, she 
can give her time to supervising the study 
of her pupils and their progress individu- 
ally, and can set apart proper times for 
special exercises in oral discussion. 


THE CITY SCHOOL 


The introduction of the individual sys- 
tem into cities offers greater difficulties, 
because practically all the city school ma- 
chinery has been designed exclusively to 
the end of enforcing the lockstep. I would 
have a large study hall as the main room, 
or possibly two such rooms, one for primary 
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pupils and another for older pupils. 
Around this study hall would be small of- 
fices in which teachers could help or test 
pupils individually without disturbing 
others. There would be smaller rooms for 
oral training of groups of pupils when the 
purpose is not to impart knowledge or to 
hear recitations but strictly to train pupils 
to talk correctly and fluently. There would 
also be a library, and workrooms for sci- 
ence, geography, construction, ete. With 
this physical machinery, with a course of 
study standardized upon the basis of pro 
ficiency and not of time-service, and with 
the spirit of the school established so as 
to use the forces of human ambition, initi- 
ative and concentration, we shall have 
made natural education possible. 

In the schooling which constitutes the 
core of life-preparation common to all— 
the ability to read, to write and speak cor- 
rectly, and to master the current numerical 
processes—all pupils will cover the same 
ground, tho each will proceed at his own 
rate and think by his own processes. But 
in the fields of native ability, such as music, 
drawing, literary expression, the oral arts, 
and also in vocational and ayocational 
goals, the widest individuality would pre 
vail. The administrative mechanisms for 
making these purposes practical and opera- 
tive would certainly be new, but not difficult 
to establish. 

Practically all teachers would be special! 
ists. Nor will the backward pupils be a 
serious menace to the success of the others. 
Their segregation will not even be neces- 
sary. If, for reason of their expert in- 
struction, special teachers are desirable for 
them, these pupils can be handled just as 
are special pupils in music, art or literary 
expression. They will be taught at their 
own rate of progress, by processes suitable 
to each, merely to the limits of their 
ability: and their instruction will not be 
affected by the instruction of others, nor 
will their instruction affect others. 


The Question of Cost 

The question upon the lips of everyone 
who for the first time considers the pro 
ject of introducing the individual system 
is: “How can one teacher teach fifty pupils 
individually, as our class system does? 
More teachers, obviously, would be re- 
quired; more teachers would mean more 
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salaries. The individual plan is too expen- 


sive.” 


There is an absurd fallacy contained in 


this question. For illustration, the school- 


Class 


ing cost of carrying a of fifty pupils 


thru one grade, if the average time 1s 


twelve months, is just double what it would 


be if these fifty pupils were carried thru 


the same grade with the same thoroness 
in an average of six months. We could 
double the number of teachers in a school 
“ath no addition to the cost of schooling, 


provided that by so doing we cut the time 
for schooling one-half 

If we put fifty pupils into a class wader 
lockstep operation, all fifty will be in the 
same grade all of the 
ten of them will be 


even 


year, and seven to 
there the 


But 


follow ing 


year or longer. under an in- 
dividual plan, our data show, a few will 
be promoted in two months, and others con- 
tinuously thereafter until, during the last 
two half-dozen or so will 


months, only a 


remain of the fiftv. Since the pupils pass 
thru the school in less time, there will be 
in attendance at one time only a few more 
than one-half the total number 
under the class system. The same number 
of pupils receive schooling, and there would 


usual 


reducing the 
teachers. But instead of fifty 
pupils per teacher, there would be 
twenty-five to thirty 


financial for 


number of 


be no reason 


only 


We should need only 
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little more than half the number of build- 
ings, half the interest upon the money in- 
vested in them; half the upkeep and repairs, 
half the janitors, half the heat, ete. In 
short instruction, if our data 
upon the rates of progress are correct, will 
reduce the cost of our present class school- 
ing considerably over one-half, and at the 


individual 


same time decrease the existing ratio of 
pupils per teacher nearly one-half. If after 
these reductions it is still found profitable 
to employ even more teachers in order to 
obtain the 
consistent 


greatest 
with 


rapidity of progress 
increased thoroness, there 
are ample means available from these sav- 
ings. 

It is true that in the first years of es- 
tablishing an individual system we should 
probably find it necessary to employ more 
order to work off the ac- 
cumulated laggardism of the class system. 
But we could not legitimately charge this 
cost as an extra expense. Schooling will 
never be placed upon a sound financial basis 
until the fallacy of the current notion that 
the school cost depends upon the number 
of pupils who may be crowded upon one 
teacher without regard to the time they use 
her services in completing a grade shall be 
entirely done away with. P 


teachers in 


oing article is from a copyrighted pamphlet 
published by F. A. Owen Publishing Co.; reprinted by 


Lending Good Pictures 


to the Public Schools 


By Albert Earley 


Principal, North Plainf 
The North Plainfield High School be- 
lieves that the schools should teach ap- 


With this end 
in view, a framed copy of a good print was 


hung in the main corridor of the High 
School, where every student could see it 


preciation of good pictures 


as soon as he entered the building. <A 
brief comment was made on the picture at 
the chapel exercises. After a few days 


the picture was taken down and a new one 


put up Chey were changed frequently 


enough to keep up the interest 
The High 


School principal mentioned 


the plan to a wealthy resident of the bor- 
ough, who approved of this idea and at 
once offered to lend any of his original oil 
paintings for the instruction of the students. 


(N. J.) High School 


His offer was accepted and a painting by 
a well-known American artist was placed 
in the High School. Thru the influence of 
the owner of the painting, the artist was 
induced to visit the High School and ad- 
dress the students. He 


was listened to 
with much interest by the students and 
many townspeople. We kept the first 


painting two weeks and then the owner 
allowed us to exchange it for one by 
another artist. 

Other people of the borough have of- 
fered to lend us good prints and paintings. 
This is work which 
and it is an 


famous 


most schools can 
excellent way of more 
closely connecting the community and the 
school 


do, 


per 
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Planning the Cantonments 
The Work of The American Society of Landscape Architects in Their Design 


By Warren H. Manning 


Landscape Designer 


T the annual meeting of the American 
A Society of Landscape Architects, 

held in New York on January 8, 
1918, Frederick Law Olmsted, of the 
Emergency Construction Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, and the land- 
scape architects connected with the plan- 
ning of the cantonments gave a resumé of 
their experiences. 

Mr. Olmsted stated that his connection 
with this work was initiated by resolutions 
adopted by the National Conference on 
City Planning in Kansas City early in May, 
in which the Government was urged to 
adopt town planning principles in the se- 
lection of land for cantonments, also for 
war housing industries, and by the ap- 
pointment of a committee consisting of F. 
L. Olmsted, George B. Ford, and E. P. 
Goodrich to confer with Washington offi- 
cials responsible for such work. 

Recognizing the need of instant action, 
members of the committee telegraphed 
from New York on their own initiative to 
engineers, landscape architects, and archi- 
tects of the highest standing to determine 
whether they were ready to respond im- 
mediately, without an assurance of com- 
pensation, to a call for their assistance in 
the design of the cantonments. The re- 
sponse was very generally a favorable one. 


Early Discussions, Plans and Estimates 

At Washington the committees were re- 
ceived by Frank J. Scott, Chairman of the 
General Munitions Board of the Council of 
National Defense, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Emergency Construction, con- 
sisting of Major W. A. Starrett (Engineer 
Officers Reserve), an architect of New 
York, and two contractors, M. C. Tuttle 
of the Aberthaw Construction Company of 
Boston and C. A. Lundoff of Crowell, 
Lundoff, Little & Company of Cleveland. 
Mr. Olmsted was promptly made a member 
of this committee. The members of this 
committee were engaged to serve at a 
salary of $1 per year. 

At just that time the Secretary of War 


created the Cantonment Division in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, to take charge 
of the construction of cantonments, and the 
committee was called upon to advise in the 
organization of this division. At the time 
of its creation it consisted of Col. L. Hill, 
two captains, one architect, and one en- 
gineer who had been in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department for some years, and half 
a dozen stenographers. With the advice of 
the committee as to form of organization 
and personnel, this nucleus was very rap- 
idly expanded. At present the force in 
Washington is about 450. In the confer- 
ence were such men as Quartermaster 
General Sharp, Col. I. W. Littell, Capt. 
Dury, Capt. Marshall, G. B. Ford, Otis 
Post, John Ihlder, Asa FE. Phillips, C. F., 
of Washington, and Geo. Gibbs, Jr. The 
Quartermaster’s Department had made 
preliminary plans for one-story barracks. 
In conferences, however, it was determined 
that two-story barrack buildings would 
make a great saving, largely because of 
compactness of plan. One-story buildings 
were still retained for officers, storage 
warehouses, and the like. 

During the period of organizing and 
planning, the ablest professional men were 
called in from all directions, and they 
worked together night and day under the 
greatest pressure, to develop the typical 
plans. 


The Sites in Relation to the Standard 
Ground Plans 

The typical U-shaped plan that was 
nnally adopted was very similar to the gen- 
eral plan first drawn up by Mr. Wheaton, 
the architect of the Quartermaster’s Corps. 
This plan provided for an open space in 
the center, surrounded by officers’ quarters 
at the edge of the open space. Beyond 
these quarters are barracks for the vari- 
ous branches of the service, and beyond the 
barracks is the Main Camp Street, along 
which are general buildings for enlisted 
men, and small storehouses. Between offi- 
cers’ and men’s quarters a road for light 
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trafic is provided, and crossing between 
these two roads are the company streets 
of local interest only. 

The City Planning Conference in its ac- 
tion recommended that the Government 
call in properly equipped professional men 
to assist in locating and selecting the sites 
for the cantonments. This, however, was 
not done, and the selection was made on 
the recommendation of the army officers 
of each department of the country. Many 
sites were offered thru the activities of 
such organized bodies as the chambers of 
commerce in the cities where there was 
energy and efficiency enough to locate and 
secure tentative options on a_ sufficient 
area. The sites were selected under speci- 
fications that were much changed before the 
camps were built, and they were selected 
without the assistance of men _ familiar 
with town planning and housing problems 
on a large scale. It seems fair to suppose 
that the final results would have been ac- 
complished far more rapidly and accept- 
ably and at less cost if such men had been 
available for the selection. However, many 
of the sites chosen were very fine. 

As fast as each cantonment site was se- 
lected by the Secretary of War, before an 
executive organization for the work could 
be organized, even before funds were made 
available for the work, Col. Littell, on the 


NATIONAL ARMY CANTONMENT, 


recommendation of the Committee on 
Emergency Construction, called upon a 
board of professional men, usually consist- 
ing of a water supply and sanitary engineer 
and a town planner, to examine the site 
and prepare preliminary plans for the 
water-supply. sewerage and general layout 
of the cantonment based upon the typical 
plans and standards prepared in Washing- 
ton, but, of course, adapted in each case to 
the local conditions, as every case presented 
a separate problem. 

It is interesting to refer to some typical 
examples of the situations that were met by 
the landscape architects who were called 
in for advice and who went to the sites 
each as a member of a preliminary plan- 
ning committee. James Sturgis Pray, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, found that the exact site at Fort 
Riley had not been predetermined, and he 
was able, with the army officers, to select 
the most satisfactory location in the large 
area there owned by the Government. C. 
F. Pilat, at American Lake near Tacoma, 
found that the adopted site within the tract 
of some 70,000 acres, which had been given 
to the Government by the county thru a 
bond issue of some million dollars, was im- 
practicable on account of the time and ex- 
pense required to carry a railroad line to 
it and for certain other reasons. The army 
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CAMP LEWIS, NEAR TACOMA, WASH. 


officer in charge had already suggested a 
change to another part of the reservation, 
but his recommendation had not been fav- 
orably acted upon. With the added weight 
of Mr. Pilat’s urgent appeal, a new site 
was selected, with admirable railroad fa- 
cilities and excellent and quickly available 
water supply, and a topography that per- 
mitted the disposal of sewage at reasonable 
cost, and this site was approved. At At- 
lanta, Ga., the site was selected and pre- 
liminary plans were made by Charles N. 
Lowrie, who completed the plans. He 
found the site high, dry, well-wooded and 
irregular, but it was possible to adopt sub- 
stantially the typical plan at a considerably 
greater cost than if the land had been level. 

The writer, at Chillicothe, Ohio, found 
the selected site to be ideal in many re- 
spects. The area selected, however, had to 
be increased nearly three times to provide 
for all the buildings of the typical plan and 
to include an elevation adjacent thereto for 
the hospital site. 

The preliminary planning committees 
were confronted in most cases with the 
necessity of securing a topographic sur- 
vey of from one thousand to several 
thousand acres in a very short time. At 
Petersburg, where James L. Greenleaf 
gave advice on the preliminary plan, he 
found that a previous committee, of which 


Harlan P. Kelsey was a member, had 
already brought together, with the assist- 
ance of local authorities, enough engineer- 
ing parties to determine the topographic 
conditions so that it was possible to locate 
the first buildings and lay dow.: a plan for 
the cantonment as a whole in a very few 
days. Before the plans were completed, the 
contractors started cutting trees, but this 
was stopped until the lines of buildings and 
roads could be well enough defined to per- 
mit the necessary cutting regulations 
Here the officer in charge was quite ready 
to save all the natural beauty that could be 
preserved. 

The writer found that at Chillicothe there 
were no surveys at all, excepting a few 
road locations and principal boundary 
lines. It was necessary here to bring to- 
gether all available assistance and to se- 
cure the cooperation of the county high- 
way engineer, G. L. Perry, and his assist- 
ants. We were able in three days to make 
a 5-foot contour map of some 1,500 acres, 
including all buildings, roads, water- 
courses and vegetation, and to make the 
plan in another day and present it at 
Washington. There it was accepted and 
extended to include additional elevated 
land near at hand for the hospital survey, 
which had to be completed so that plans 
could be adapted to this addition. 
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The plan for Ayer that was designed by 
the committee of which Herbert J. Kella 
way was a member was adapted to an ex- 
ceedingly irregular site, requiring rather 
cuts and fills for roads and the lo- 


hill- 


produced un- 


heavy 


cation of buildings on rather steep 


sides. his, however, 
usually picturesque massing of structures, 
one above another. Here a topographical 
made of acres im ten 
Hi. Wetherbee and assist- 


clearing, all 


survey Was 1 000 
days by George 
ants In good trees were 
ordered preserved where possible, and this 
order was confirmed by the headquarters 
authorities \t New Jersey, 
and at Camp Meade, Maryland, the 


were so nearly level that it was practica- 


Camp Dix, 


sites 


ble to hold very closely to the typical plan. 


The Construction and Equipment of the 
Barracks 


\nother one of the problems that had to 
he acted upon quickly by the Committee on 
Imergency Construction was the selection 
of contractors who could command the 
capital, the facilities, the experience and 
the administrative efficiency 
the construction of the 
within the time 


necessary for 

cantonments 
The work was done 
on a cost plus a percentage basis, this per- 


limit 


centage being on a sliding scale depending 
upon the size of the work and the estimated 
cost. There was an upset limit of $250,000 
and this limit was 
cantonments, the 
basis of cost being in effect on the basis 


on the contractor's fee, 
reached in all sixteen 
of cost plus a fixed fee. The fee covering 
contractor's overhead expenses, interest on 
disbursements and profits averaged 2.98 
per cent. 

As the development of the work and the 
plans progressed, it was found necessary 
to make additions to buildings and changes 
in their arrangement. For example, the 
size of companies was increased from 150 
the barracks had been 
designed for 200, and the requirements as 
This 
made it necessary to rearrange the interior 
of adjacent that a company 
could be divided two buildings. 


Considering the speed with which all the 


to 250 men, after 


to beds and air space was changed. 


barracks so 


hetween 
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work of designing and construction has been 
done, it seems surprising that compara- 
tively few changes were found necessary 
from the original plans when about Sep- 
tember 15 a complete readjustment of 
personnel in all camps was decided upon 

rhe these barracks 
offer an opportunity to 
data on the comparative value of various 
types of construction and appliances. In 
the matter of heating, for example, the 
cantonment at Ayer 
eight 


equipment of will 


unusual secure 


is depending upon 
seven or central plants, each one 
supplying a group of buildings thru steam 
At Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, | visited my son when the thermo- 
meter was 14 degrees below zero, and the 
dormitories comfortable. They 
were heated by big furnaces open at the 
top and placed directly on the floor, with 
sheet iron pipes passing directly thru the 
rooms and floors to the roof. As to the 
conditions at Ayer, a steam heating ex- 
pert states that such a system is likely to 
be expensive for first installation and in 
operation and for repairs as compared with 
the more direct methods at Camp Dix, and 
notwithstanding that his interests are all 
identified with steam heating, his inclina- 
tion would have been toward recommend- 
ing the hot air furnaces. It is just such 
comparisons as this that we should have 
data upon 

It has been pointed out that one of the 
problems yet to be solved with the as- 
sistance of landscape men is the extreme 
hareness of most of the cantonments. 
Some form of planting plans should be de- 
vised that will give effective immediate re- 
sults at low Such a plan would 
probably be carried out with the aid of the 
officers and the recruits and with money 
that might be partly secured from avail- 
able construction funds and subscriptions 
from the homes of the recruits. 

In addition to the men heretofore men- 
tioned, Robert Wheelwright, Charles W. 
Leavitt, and Richard Schermerhorn of 
New York City, Thomas Sears of Provi- 
dence, R. J., and George Kessler of St. 
Louis, Mo., were identified with the plan- 
ning of cantonments. 


mains above ground, 


were 


cost. 
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GARDEN 
| for EVERY HOME! 


In this terrible war, our brave boys in Europe and our 
gallant allies must have ample supplies of food. America 
is the great source on which everyone relies. Greater 
production in this country is a vital necessity. You can 
contribute to victory by growing vegetables. 


Raise Vegetables This Year! 


Let this be the slogan for 1918. No matter how small 
your back yard—raise vegetables! If there is a vacant lot 
near you—raise vegetables!! If you are a large land 
owner—raise vegetables!!! Whatever else you do—raise 
vegetables!!!! Every boy or girl or man or woman who 
cultivates a war garden is serving in the trenches at home. 


How Does Vegetable Growing Help? 


It increases the food surplus for export to Europe. It 
saves money that you would otherwise spend for vegeta- 
bles for Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds. It helps lower 
t the high cost of living for Kgpees a It sets free for war work the 


labor that would otherwise be occupied producing vegetables for you. 
Aren't these worth-while contributions to victory? 


Start Your Garden Today! 


Information on Gardening---the preparation of the soil, seed selec- 
tion, planting. cultivating, etc., may be obtained, free, by writing to: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 
State Department of Agriculture, Austin. 
A. & M. College, College Station. 
‘ Texas Industrial Congress, Dallas. 
University of Texas, Austin 


Food and Feed Production Campaign—-1918 


Conducted by the Coordinated Organizations of Texas 


POSTER DISTRIBUTED BY THE TEXAS FOOD AND FEED PRODUCTION CAMPAIGN 


1918 
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Graphic Exhibits on Food — 
Conservation 

The United States Food Administration 

has issued a pamphlet on the above sub- 

ject which shows how to aid the Govern- 


ment by planning exhibits, demonstrations 


and contests on food conservation, to be 


held at the great number of fairs and ex 


1 
positions which take place yearly thruout Tk S. th Wh ose 
the country. The subjects of immediate o ave eat 


mportance arc Save the Wheat: 
in Use of Fats; Canning, Drying, etc.; 
setter Use of Milk Detailed instructions 
on preparing material on the first two of 
these subjects are given in the pamphlet, 


herewith reproduced. 
rhe state college of agriculture, thru | 


its extension division, is the natural first | 


source of information as to exhibits, demon- | Use stale bread for cooKing toasteh. 


Order from the baker 


strations and contests for cities, towns, and 
neighborhoods. The Federal Food Admin- 


istrator is the first source of information | twenty four hours in advance v 


as to publications and all matters in which 
the U. S. Food Administration is concerned 
Locally, in all counties where there is a 
county agent of the state college of agri- 
culture or of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, this agent will be a source of in- 


| Use other cereals 
and two appropriate poster sketches aa Have one wheatless meal a day 
| Cut the loaf at the table 


SAVE BUTTER 


by not serving too much to cach person 


SERVE INDIVIDUAL PORTIONS. 
A pound makes 48 one-third ounce pieces. 


Hotels Have Learned 
that there is the least waste 
from one third ounce pieces 


formation and coopera- 
tion. The first step may 
be taken by a local cham- 
ber of commerce or other 
interested group. In 
many cases the manage- 
ment of the local fair will 
be the first to act. 

It is expected that the 
demonstrations, food ex- 
hibits, and such features 
as the bread-making con- 
test and “Emergency 
Bread” lunch counter, 
will come under the direct 
management of the col- 
lege of agriculture or the 
county agent. Doubtless 
thru the codperation of 
the interested organiza- 
tions much volunteer aid 
in the preparation of state 
and county fair exhibits 
will be available. 


| 
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“The Great American Bonfire’—Who Is 
Responsible for It? 


N January, 1918, the final analysis of the 
vast accumulation of fire loss statistics 
for 1916 was completed by The National 

3oard of Fire Underwriters. 

It must be admitted that 1916 was not 

a good year: the per capita fire loss for 
the United States was about $2.10, as 
against $1.71 for 1915. This difference of 
39 cents per capita means an aggregate of 
more than $40,000,000 increase during the 
year—a good deal of money when it 
measures an increase in unnecessary de- 
struction. 

How unnecessary this destruction is ap- 

} pears from a consideration of the fire 

causes, which have been classified, roughly, 

into three groups: “Strictly Preventable,” 

“Partly Preventable,” and “Unknown” 
Z (probably largely preventable). The first 
| : two classes are summarized and graphically 

; characterized in the drawings reproduced 


on this page. The “Strictly Preventable’ 
list totals $60,466,054, or 28.9 per cent of 
the whole, every dollar of which could have 
been, and should have been, saved. The 
National Board states that “with all due al- 
lowance for innocence of intention, such 
fires come close to being a crime against 
society.” President Wilson has said: 

“Preventable fire is more than a_ private 
misfortune. It is a public dereliction. At a 
time like this, of emergency and manifest ne- 
cessity for the conservation of national re- 
sources, it is more than ever a matter of deep 
and pressing consequence that every means 
should be taken to prevent this evil.” 

The time will surely come when such 
fires will be recognized as calling for pun- 
ishment. 

The Causes 

In studying the causes of preventable 
fires, it is somewhat difficult to apportion 
the degree of preventability. For example, 


Exporure (incheding conflagraens $41,239,168 Explowons—$! 281.30) 


STRICTLY PREVENTABLE 


FIRE CAUSES—$60,466,054 


= borders and thew 


PARTLY PREVENTABLE 


FIRE CAUSES—-$99,606,293 
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there is no known way of preventing light- 
ning itself, but the loss therefrom may be 
very largely reduced by such simple means 
as rodding buildings and grounding metal 
fences. The item of “Exposure,” amount- 
ing to $41,237,168, is affected by the fa- 
mous “Black Tom” disaster and the con- 
flagrations of Paris, Tex., and Augusta, 
Ga., and others. In each case the element 
of preventability was so large as almost to 
justify the classifying of such losses as 
“Strictly Preventable.” 

The fires of “Unknown” causes would 
of course have been divided among the 
other two groups, had not the fires burned 
up their own evidence of origin. From any 
viewpoint, it is a conservative statement to 
say that these were largely preventable. 

There is a total of $208,705,340 of fire 
losses reported to the Actuarial Bureau of 
he National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which is believed to be between 97 and 98 
per cent of the total fire loss of the country 
for that period, and it would be difficult to 
assign any portion of it as “Strictly Un- 
preventable.” 


The Losses by States 

The accompanying table giving state per 
capita fire losses shows a wide variation 
in the proportion of fire losses and an even 
greater variation in the comparative rela- 
tion of the different groups of causes. Thus, 
the District of Columbia, with a total per 
capita fire loss of only $1.05, makes one of 
the best apparent showings in the table, 
until one notes that 81 cents of its total 
is to be classed as “Strictly Preventable.” 
The latter figure is almost exactly the same 
as that of New Jersey, whose total per 
capita fire loss of $3.52 was, however, next 
to the largest of any state. The black sec- 
tions in this table are to be considered as 
unqualified demerits, the “Partly Prevent- 
able” sections as condemnatory, and the 
white portions as far from innocent. 


The Shingle Roof Hazard 

The shingle roof hazard is a large factor 
in every conflagration and is especially 
marked in the southeastern section of the 
United States. For example, not long ago a 
representative of The National Board spent 
a day in the fire headquarters of a southern 
city of 35,000 people and took account of 
the nature of the alarms which came in 
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Per Capita Fire Loss Figures Analy sed 
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FIRE LOSSES BY STATES 


Out of a total of 
sixteen, one proved to be a false alarm, 
but the other fifteen were for genuine fires, 
fourteen of which were shingle roof fires. 
In that section the use of low-grade shin- 
gles is extensive. Such shingles swiftly 


while he was present. 


deteriorate when: exposed to the weather, 
and give a ready lodging place to sparks, 
which fact, in view of the large use of 
wood for fuel, makes the danger excessive 
in many of the southern states. 

lhe average loss per fire is $583.56, 
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altho the losses in the separate states vary 
from an average of $311.40 in Colorado, to 
$1,543.44 in Georgia. 


American Carelessness as a World Danger 


A study of the economics of fire destruc- 
tion leads more and more inevitably to the 
conclusion that American carelessness is 
the chief fire cause. There never has been 
a year when this fact was so condemnatory 
as at present. Engaged in the mightiest 
struggle of all history, when national eff- 
ciency is called upon to an unprecedented 
degree, the folly of maintaining our tra- 
ditional rate of unnecessary fire destruction 
becomes almost tragic. Not to speak of the 
several thousand fatalities which are 
usually caused by fire each year, there is 
a very real sense in which our fire losses, 
if continued in 1918, may lead indirectly 
to thousands of other deaths. <A _ great 
army of our own young men is preparing 
to enter the battle line in France, the huge 
forces of our allies are becoming more and 
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more dependent upon our resources, and 
the very populations of European countries 
are threatened with starvation unless we 
can send them food. 

American fires destroy our supplies, im- 
peril our resources, and weaken our en- 
ergies to an appalling degree, while back of 
American fire losses always stands the 
greatest contributing factor—American 
carelessness. The subject, then, is no 
longer one of mere economics—it concerns 
the future of humanity itself 

Every American must cease to think of 
the war as an occurrence three thousand 
miles away. He must realize that it in- 
cludes his country, his community, his 
place of business, and his home. Failure 
to recognize this fact can no longer be as- 
cribed to ignorance. Failure to apply a 
prompt corrective to his oldtime habits of 
indifference to fire hazard, to his congenital, 
ingrained American carelessness, will dis- 
credit his claim longer to be considered 
a patriotic citizen of America. 


On the Calendar 


10-12.--Cuicaco, IL, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 


America Annual meeting. General Secretary, 
Elliot H, Goodwin, Riggs Building, Washington, 


Aprit Pa. 

American Physical Education Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 
93 Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass, 

Aprit Pa. 

International Association of Recreation Super- 
intendents. A convention. Secretary, Joseph J. 
McCaffrey, City Hall, Providence, R. I. 

Aprit 15-17.—LittLe Rock, Arx. 

United States Good Roads Association, Annual 
convention. Secretary, J. A. Rountree, Birming- 
ham, Ala 

Aprit 23-26.—Tutsa, 

Southwestern Water Works Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, E. L. Fulkerson, 
Waco, Tex. 

Aprit Pa. 

American Institute of Architects. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper, The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C. 

Aprit Pa. 

American Academy of Political and Socia 
Science. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. P. 
Lichtenberger, Logan Hall, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aprit 26-27.—Totepo, Onto. 

Ohio Commercial Secretaries’ Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, E. Jay Howenstine, 
Chamber of Commerce, Elyria, Ohio. 

Aprit 28-May 8.—Hor Sprines, Ark. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Biennial 
convention, Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Fran- 
cis D. Everett, Highland Park, III. 

May 2.—New York 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. Annual Meeting. Secretary, Charles T. 
Gwynne, 65 Liberty Street, New York City. 

May Onto, 

National Organization for Public Health Nurs 
ing. Annual convention. Secretary, Miss Maud 
Reeder, 571 West Fourth Street, Dubuque, lowa 


of Conventions 


May 7-9.—Curcaco, 

National Fire Protection Association Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 87 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass 

May 7-10.—Hamitton, Onr. 

Canadian Good Roads Association Annual 
Canadian Good Roads Congress Secretary, 
George A. McNamee, 909 New Birks Building, 
Montreal, Quebec, 

May 13-17.—Sr, Mo. 

American Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 47 State 
Street, Troy, N. Y. 

May 15-22.—Kansas City, Mo. 

National Conference of Social Work. General 
Secretary, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

May 27-June 1.—Hami ton, Onr. 

Canadian Public Health Association, to meet 
with the Ontario Health Officers’ Association 
General Secretary of the former, J. G. Fitzgerald, 
Toronto, Ont. 

June 4-6.—Cutcaco, 

International Association of Fire Engineers 
Annual convention. Secretary, Chief James 
McFall, Roanoke, Va. 

June 5.—Cuartortte, N. C 

North Carolina Commercial Secretaries’ Asso 
ciation. Annual meeting. Secretary, C. W 
Roberts, Henderson, N. ( 

June 6-8.—Boston, Mass. 

National Association for the Study and Preven 
tion of Tuberculosis. Annual meeting. Assistant 
Secretary, Philip P. Jacobs, 105 East Twenty-sec 
ond Street, New York. 

June N. C. 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association 
Annual meeting. Secretary, B. F. Johnson, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Tune 11-13.--Newsuren, N. Y. 

Annual Conference of Mayors and Other ¢ 
Officials of the State of New York Secretary 
William P. Capes, 25 Washington Avenue, Albat 
N. ¥ 
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Motor Apparatus in Many Kinds of Service 


The Trip of a Transplanted Tree 

This pin oak, nearly 45 feet high, the 
spread of its top 25 feet and its trunk diam- 
eter 14 inches, was grown at the Andorra 
Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, and 
prepared for transplanting by a thoro system 
of root pruning a year in advance. The ball 
of earth which protected the roots was held 
together by a web of chains gripping the ball 
on all sides. The tree was attached to a spe- 
cially built platform and tightly lashed so that 
it stood perfectly solid. The loading, as 
shown in the photograph, was accomplished 
by block and fall, and the tree was placed 
on a 5-ton motor truck. The run of 45 miles 
from Chestnut Hill to Greenville, Del., was 
made in about six hours. The unloading of 
the unwieldy weight of ball was also accom- 
plished by block and fall, and the tree was let 
down over wooden skids directly into the 
hole prepared for its planting. 
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' LOAD OF NORWAY MAPLES FOR THE PARKS OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., READY FOR A 
61-MILE TRIP ON A FEDERAL TRUCK 


— 


5-TON GARFORD TRUCK HAULING A 28-FOOT GUN, AS DESCRIBED IN THIS ISSUE 


4 


MOTOR APPARATUS OF ENGINE COMPANY NO. 2, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Dayton Airless and U. S. Tires used 
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Ornamental Concrete Shells for Steel Water 


HE city of Cineimnati, 
ie ha ng received com- 
plaints and opposition 
from real estate holders re- 
garding the appearance of 
the city's large steel water 
stand-pipes, has recently tak- 
en steps to improve the ar- 
chitectural conditions, and 
ornamental concrete struct- 
ures have been erected 
around the stand-pipes. 
rhe accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the Eastern Hills 
tanks almost completed. 
The design of the finished 
top of the structure presents 
the appearance of the battle- 
ments of an old fort. There 
are five tanks in the group 
on Hills, and their 


ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE SHELLS FOR THE 


Tanks 


EASTERN 


HILLS TANKS 


WATER TANKS, CINCINNATI, 
RELATIVE POSITION 


relative positions will be seen 
from the illustration. 


Method of Erecting Forms 

After the steel cylinders 
had been erected, they were 
filled with water so that they 
would have the same shape 
as when in actual service. It 
was feared that if concrete 
was poured while they were 
empty, slight changes in 
shape might take place when 
the water was let in, and 
this would cause cracking of 
the concrete shell. 

The forms for the first sec- 
tion setting were supported 
on the foundation and braced 
to the ground. Forms for sub- 
sequent settings were raised 
from floats, which can be 
seen in the illustration. <A 
lifting derrick will be seen 
at the extreme right of one 
of the illustrations. The der- 
rick is mounted on a two- 
boom, crab-operated rig rest- 
ing on empty oil barrels on 
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the water surface of each of the four corner 
tanks. Since each panel weighs about a 
ton, it is practically impossible to pick this 
weight from a floating platform of reason- 
able cost which would fit in a 40-foot circle. 
Flotation is therefore used only when ro- 
tating the rig from one form to the next 
In order to support the load, the rear end 
of each float is blocked down from the Z- 
bar which forms the top of each tank, and 
the forward end is held by hooks over this 
Z-bar. 
No Interruption in Concreting 

The foundation plan was about 100 feet 
on the side, and from 270 to 300 yards of 
concrete is required for a complete lift, this 
to be distributed over a considerable area. 
It was therefore possible, by using stop 
planks, to concrete one-half of the struc- 
ture while the horizontal reinforcing was 
being set and while the forms were being 
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raised on the other half; thus the mixing 
plant was kept going at the rate of 100 
yards or more a day. The total volume of 
concrete placed, exclusive of footings, was 
about 3,800 yards. 

The hoisting tower is double, one side 
being used for the concrete skip and the 
other having an elevator for the workmen. 
The tower also has a boom for raising the 
reinforcing. 

The tanks were designed and built under 
the direction of J. A. Hiller, General Su- 
perintendent of the Cincinnati Water- 
Works. T. J. Mulloy is resident engineer 
in charge. The Ferro Concrete Construc- 
tion Company, of which W. P. Anderson is 
president, are the contractors. J. Hodges 


is in charge of the work for the contractors, 
while the forms and methods of construc- 
tion were designed by Henry D. Loring, 
engineer for this form. 


“Thrift” in Water-Works Installations 


By R. C. 


HE highest efficiency of our nation in 
the prosecution of the war for 
democracy cannot be maintained by 

the sacrifice of the communal health and 
property, in failure to supply our cities and 
towns with an abundance of water for do- 
mestic and fire protection purposes. 

If this fact is faced fairly and squarely 
thus early in the struggle, much of the 
war's aftermath of suffering and hardship 
may be avoided. One of the inevitable re- 
sults of war is a lowering of the value of 
human life, but this sentiment should be 
confined as far as possible to the field of 
battle, and every effort made to combat it 
in the homes and communities untouched 
by the actual ravages of the present world 
catastrophe. 

The work of municipal water supply and 
Sanitation must therefore go on, but with 
due regard to the war’s influence in a ten- 
dency toward thrift. Upon a proper inter- 
pretation of the word “thrift,” however, 
will depend much of the future financial 
welfare of communities planning water- 
works installations or extensions during the 
coming few years. 


McWane 


Take, for example, the matter of pipe, 
which is the largest single item of material 
entering into water-works construction. 

For more than 250 years the type of pipe 
originated by French engineers, under the 
reign of Louis XIV, to conduct water to 
the world-famous fountains of Versailles, 
has, with certain modifications as to length 
of section and method of making the joi 


been the recognized standard construction 
for underground conduits. This pipe is of 
cast iron, a material which, under normal 
soil and service conditions, is considered to 
be well-nigh everlasting. This conclusion 
is based on frequent inspection of pipe that 
has been in service for two and a half 
centuries and shows no evidence of deteri- 
oration, and on the further fact that there 
is no recorded instance of cast iron pipe 
ever having been discarded in a water sup- 
ply system and replaced by any other kind 
of pipe. 

Since the advent of the war and the 
marked increase in the cost of pipe, there 
may have come to some officials of mu- 
nicipalities, whose funds do not seem suf- 
ficient to meet the demands of standard cast 
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iron pipe construction, the temptation to 
“economize bv using one of the several 
substitutes for cast iron pipe now being 


offered at lower prices 


In many cases where such substitutes are 
offered it is clearl understood by the buyer, 
and frequently admitted | the seller, that 
the service life of the pipe 1s que stionable 
It therefore becomes a tter of “taking a 
chance,” and if the pipe is intended for 
temporary use and paid for in full at the 
time of purchase, there might be some jus 
tification for the gamble 

But the purchase of e by municipalities 
is ot erally made tro. the proceeds of a 
bor issue, and in the case of most small 


towns such issues are in amounts very clos« 
to the limit of bonded indebtedness. It is 


therefore of the utmost importance to such 


towns that their water supply system should 
have a life at least as long as the twenty-to- 
thirtv-vear term of the bonds issued to 


cover it, but no substitute for cast iron pipe 
has vet been found with even this record 


of dependable service 


A Case in Point 

In this connection, the experience of the 
writer's native town, a Virginia mountain 
hamlet of about 2,500 population, with a 
small pumping water system, may point a 
lesson. 

Some vears ago the need arose for a 
purer and more abundant water supply, 
which it was determined could be had by 
gravity pressure. Our city fathers were 
sincere in their desire to save the town as 
much money as possible in bringing the 
water down from the mountain; and altho 
the town had cast iron pipe, which had 
served satisfactorily for vears as distribut- 
ing mains in the pumping system, it was 
decided to use for the new &-mile eravity 
supply line a substitute which could be in- 
stalled for several thousand dollars less than 
cast iron lhe undertaking was no small 
one for a town of that size, and a heavy 
bond issue was voted for the contract. 

For the first three or four vears after 
completion everything was lov ely—an 
abundance of cold, pure mountain water at 
no cost except an occasional patrol of the 
pipe line and adjustment of air valves on 
the high points of the line. Then suddenly 
it was discovered that the supply of water 
was diminishing, and a close inspection by 
the patrol disclosed some leaks in the low 


places of the line where the pressures were 
heaviest. Repairs were made, and for a 
few months things went along as usual. 
hen the trouble broke out at a new spot. 
This happened with such increasing fre- 
quency that, within a year or two after the 
first leaks developed, the town faced the al- 
ternative of entirely replacing the line or 
abandoning it and going back to the old 
pumping system. 

The debt limit had been practically 
reached in financing the new supply svys- 
tem, and the tax rate was now abnormally 

igh. To finance an entire new contract 
for a supply pipe line was impossible, and 
to take up again the big expense of the 
pumping system, with the added burden of 
interest and sinking fund on the gravity 
supply bond issue, was also out of the 
question. 

lhe only possible solution of the prob- 
lem was for the town to buy each year as 
much new pipe as could be paid for from 
current income. This involved the strictest 
economy and at times real sacrifices in all 
other departments—streets, schools, light- 
ing, etc. The quantity of pipe bought from 
year to year varied from several thousand 
feet to a mile or more and was used in those 
places in the line where the pressure was 
heaviest and the leakage consequently 
greatest. It is needless to say that the new 
pipe was all of cast iron, and when the 
writer visited the town, about four years 
ago, the last section of a few thousand feet 
had just been replaced. 

Driving along one of the beautiful moun- 
tain roads just outside the town, with an 
old boyhood friend, now one of the town 
councilmen, we passed a clearing in which 
was piled a great heap of discarded pipe, 
with not a penny of salvage value. Point- 
ing to it he said: “There is part of a ‘dead 
horse’ our town won't get thru paying for 
for fifteen years vet, but, thank God, we've 
got a live one in its place now that ts paid 
tor 

rhe experience of this town has, with 
certain modifications, been duplicated by 
scores of others in the last twenty years. 
of many of which the writer has personal 
knowledge. If these things have happened 
in times of peace and prosperity, how very 
essential it is to guard against their hap- 
pening in times of war and the financial 
burdens that war entails. 

In a recent article in The New York 
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Times Magazine on “Conscripting the “In conscripting the economic man, we must 
Economic Man,” by Henry W. Farnam, teach him discrimination until it becomes as 
Wake much a habit with him to distinguish between 
Professor ot “aorwar = versity, perishable and durable goods * * * as it is for 
the writer makes the following pertinent jm to insure his buildings against a fire wl 


statement: may never come.” 


The Rotary Ballot in Use in Calgary 


A Method of Avoiding Unintentional Discrimination Against Certain Candidates 


By George E. Williams 


HE city of Calgary, Alberta, has a candidate in one of the first six places 
adopted a novel form of ballot to did not matter; so that a man who was not 
he used at the municipal elections, particular which one of, say, four of the 

which, for want of a better name, might be candidates received his first choice, uatur- 
called the rotary ballot. The old-form of ally gave it to the man whose name ap- 


g 
ballot, on which the names of the candi- peared first on the list. 
dates were arranged One of the de- 
in alphabetical order, , Vote by placing the figure 1 in the space opposite feated candidates, 
: ‘ the name of the candidate for which you vote. You 
led to unintentional may also place the figure 2 or the figures 2 and 3, or 2, Whose name begins 
ter” . 2a 3 and 4, and so on, in the spaces opposite the names . ‘6 ” 
discrimination against the other candida in the of yo ir with “W,” asked for 
the man who _ hap- a change, sugvesting 


pened to have a name 
beginning with a let- 
ter well down in the 
alphabet. If he were 
well known or had 


the Australian meth- 
od, by which each 
name appears in turn 
at the head of the 
ballot. It was thought 
many friends, such this would entail ex- 
discrimination might tra expense, and so 


not be manifest, but [y x \ Alderman Broatch 
| 


if he were a new man ALDERMEN | suggested the round 
it always told against HELD THIS DAY robin form which he 
him. 

At the last election 
in Calgary, when pro- 
portional representa- 
tion was used for the 
first time, this was 


had been accustomed 
to use in presenting 
petitions to the bosses. 
This idea was adopt- 
ed and in _ future 
the ballot will take 
particularly felt. It the form of a wagon 
was hard to get the wheel, with the names 
people to understand CALGARY’S ROTARY BALLO1 of the candidates 
fully that instead of printed between the 
helping to elect six or eight alderman as spokes. The numbers will be marked at the 
previously, they were only helping to elect hub, and thus the returning officer can at 
one man. Except in the case of the labor a glance pick them out without having, as 
candidate, Alderman Broatch, who headed in the case of the old form, to run his eve 


the poll, the different classes were not dis- up and down the paper for each number. 

tinctly out to elect any one candidate. The The names will be arranged indiscrimi- 
result was that the first candidate that nately, and the instructions will be printed 
seemed to suit received the first choice, and at the top, but they might equally well be 
they had the idea that so long as they placed printed around the tire of the wheel. 
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Modern Lighting Methods 


> 


THE OLD WAY 


Two sets of poles. 


Tubular steel for supporting trolley 
wires. 


Cast iron standards for lighting. 
DOUBLE EXPENSE 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb 

line. 
Underground wiring absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles 
in alignment. 


THE ELRECO WAY 


One set of Elreco combination poles. 

The addition of ornamental bracket 
and base transforms the ordinary plain 
trolley pole into a handsome lighting 
standard. 

“White Way”’ is obtained at less than 
one-half the cost of a separate installa- 
tion. 

Lighting wires may be attached to 
top of poles—saving all expensive 
underground construction. 

Curb line free from all unnecessary 
obstruction. 


Get full details and catalog 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 


and Civic Organizations 


Ten Thousand War Gardens 
This Year 

Mapison, Wis.—The plan of the Cen- 
tral War Garden Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, under which all 
garden work in Madison will be done the 
coming season, is to have ten thousand war 
gardens in the city this summer. An ex- 
pert from the University of Wisconsin has 
heen engaged to devote his entire time to 
supervising the work, which will be di- 
vided into three classes, viz., the children’s 
group gardens, the children’s home gardens, 
and the adults’ gardens. 

The third group will be subdivided into 
two classes,—the industrial and the in- 
dividual gardens. The industrial gardens 
will be those cultivated by the employes of 
industrial plants, and the individual gardens 
will be those cultivated by any of the citi- 
zens as individuals, either on their own 
property or on that procured thru the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The Girls’ Civic League of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce is canvassing the city 
for all the land that is available for the 
purpose. The owners of vacant lots are 
expected to be sufficiently patriotic to do- 
nate the use of the ground. 

The committee has made arrangements 
to have the plowing of the gardens done in 
a systematic manner. On large plots of 
one acre or more, tractors will be used, and 
teams will be employed on the smaller lots. 

The problem of securing seed will be a 
serious one this year, and the committee 
is expecting to secure it from the large 
seed houses at special prices for combina- 
tion packages suitable for the small garden 
plot. A car-load of seed potatoes, including 
both early and late varieties, will be ob- 
tained thru the Agricultural Department of 
the University of Wisconsin. These seed 
potatoes will be sold to the gardeners at 
cost. 

Steps have also been taken toward pro- 


curing an adequate supply of plants, such as 
tomato, cabbage, etc., that have to be 
raised from the seed in greenhouses and 
then transplanted. The University will 
raise 40,000 extra plants that will be sold 
thru the committee at reasonable prices. 
One greenhouse, which last year raised 
100,000 plants, has agreed to raise 300,000 
this year, and another will raise 10,000 
plants. This will give the committee 350,- 
000 plants to distribute among the Madison 
gardeners, all of which will be sold at 
prices that will not be prohibitive. 

One real estate firm has shown its pa- 
triotism by agreeing to pull up the inside 
stakes of its platted ground and donate the 
land for garden purposes. This is quite 
a concession, because the company will be 
compelled later to employ an engineer to 
replace the stakes. 

The committee will insist that the person 
who undertakes the cultivation of a lot 
attend to it thruout the entire season, in 
order that there may be no waste of ground 
or seed: The committee will also insist 
that the weeds be kept down and that the 
garden be properly cared for, otherwise the 
supervisor will turn it over to someone else. 

DON MOWRY, 
General Secretary, Madison Association of Com- 


merce. 
+ + 


Corn-Growing and Pig-Raising 
Clubs 


Mipp.etown, N. Y.—If the efforts of the 
Middletown Chamber of Commerce are 
successful, there will be 300 Orange County 
boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
eighteen years growing corn and raising 
pigs this year. The Chamber is organizing 
these young people into corn and pig clubs 
with the codperation of the Orange County 
Farm Bureau and the district school super- 
intendents of the county. Thru the latter, 
all the school teachers in the county have 
been supplied with literature explaining the 
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THE HEALTH 
YOUR CITY 


MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


You are not prepared for the Spring clean-up 
unless your equipment includes 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR 


TO CLEAN YOUR CATCH BASINS | 


— 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR CO. 


817 Fairbanks Bldg., Springfield, Ohio 
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ylan, and copies of entry blanks for both 
clubs. 

Seed corn that has been tested by the 
Orange County Farm Bureau will be sup- 
plied at cost to all those entering the corn 
club. Each member of a corn club agrees 
to plant and care for one-half acre of corn 
without assistance from any one, altho the 
cultivation of smaller-size plots will also 
be encouraged. The members of the pig 
club agree to buy and care for at least one 
pig. The members of both clubs agree to 
render a report at the end of the season, 
so that the actual results of the work can 
be shown. The young people may join 
both clubs if they wish. 

The following is the wording of the 
entry blank for the pig club: 

I desire to participate in the Orange County Boys’ 
nd Girls’ Corn and Pig Club and wish to join the 
PIG CLUB. I will buy and care for at least one pig. 


I will render a report at the end of the season, so 
that the actual results of my work can be shown. 


\s a parent, I hereby consent to have 
Name 
join the PIG CLUB 
Parent’s name 
For boy or girl to fill out 
Name.. 
ADDRESS.. 


The corn club blank reads the same ex- 
cept that the following is substituted for 
the first paragraph in the pig club blank: 

“T desire to participate in the Orange County Boys’ 
and Girls’ Corn and Pig Club, and wish to join the 


CORN CLUR I will, without assistance from any 
lant and care for one-half acre of seed corn.” 


one, | 


Certain of the Middletown banks have 
consented to lend sufficient money in re- 
turn for notes to the boys and girls who 
are otherwise unable to purchase the seed 
or the pig. At the end of the season, when 
the corn has been harvested and the pigs 
have been fattened and sold, the notes, with 
interest, will be paid to the bank. 

The County Farm Bureau supplies the 
Chamber of Commerce with a list of the 
names and addresses of the farmers who 
have young pigs to sell, with their prices, 
which enables the Chamber to furnish in- 
formation to those who cannot conven- 
iently obtain it themselves. 

Prizes will be awarded by the Middle- 
town Chamber of Commerce for the best 
one-half acres of corn, based on both quan- 
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tity and quality, and for the best showing 


In raising pigs. 


( rHELEE. 
Commissioner, Middletown Chamber of ( 
+ + 
Census of County Agricultural 
Resources 


N. Y The Chemung County 
Farm Bureau recently conducted a very 
thoro inventory of the ericultural re 
sources of the county, under the direction 
of the New York State Food Commission. 
Such a census was taken last vear, and 
the information secured was of so much 
value to the farmers that the Commission 
decided to compile a similar report this 
vear and to have the work done earlier 


in order that it might be of even greater 
use. The information covered the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1. Farm Workers E 


2 Hired Help. 

3. Seed Wanted and For Sale 

4. Live Stock Wanted and For Sale. 
5. Fertilizers 

6. Tractors, Milking Machines. 

7. Live Stock on Hand 

8. Farm Products Produced. 

9. Stock and Products For Sale 

10. Land and Its Uses. 

Farm Land. 


[he work was done by the school chil 
dren, guided by their teachers and the school 
superintendents. The schedules and_ in- 
structions were mailed to the teachers, who 
were held responsible for the work in 
their respective districts. Each teacher 
made a summary of the reports returned in 
her district, and all the summaries, with the 
blanks attached, were then taken to the of- 
fice of the Chemung County Farm Bureau, 
which is located at Elmira, where a sum- 
mary for the entire county was compiled. 
his was forwarded to Dr. G. F. Warren of 
Cornell University, at Ithaca, who was held 
responsible for the final report, which was 
to include all the agricultural counties in 
the state. New York is said to have been 
the first state to undertake such a census 
by counties last year. This year the United 
States Department of Agriculture recom- 
mended the general adoption of the plan, 
and similar surveys are being conducted in 
thirty-five other states. 

The summary of the live stock, farm ma- 
chinery and the amount of acreage avail- 
able for cultivation afforded a clear idea of 
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Preserves Roads- 


Prevents Dust 


The Roads Must 
Help the Railroads— 


RECIOUS shipping is waiting in the harbor because cargoes 
are clogged on the railroads. 


Factories are laying off their labor and closing because they can- 
not get raw materials through the railroad embargoes. 


The whole internal commerce of the East is in a snarl, and & 
will be so intermittently till the end of the war and after. 


Parallel with every railroad run the public highways. They are 
not clogged with trafhe. 


But they are clogged with mud or with neglect in various sections 
of the through-routes and the great swarm of motor-trucks 


Ti Troop movement over 
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the agricultural power and possibilities of 
the section. It showed where the shortages 


existed and where the over-supply. For . 


instance, there was a demand for 375 dairy 
cows, with only 250 for sale; 425 pigs were 
wanted and only 113 were for sale. On 
the other hand, the supply of hens was 
more than adequate, with 1,316 wanted and 
1,642 for sale. 

The following table gives a summary of 
the seed situation in the county, which is 
not as serious as it is reported to be in 
other sections: 


Amount Amount 

Needed for Sale 
Spr g wheat 603 72 
I toes rere. 2,566 18,159 
(ats ‘ ene 4,035 5,160 
Gat 1,433 4.834 

T. W. VANN, 

Manage Chemung County Farm Bureau Ass 
cition 
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Farmers and Business Men Discuss 
Food Problem Constructively 


WiLkes-Barre, PEnN.—With the help of 
the County Farm Bureau, the Chamber of 
Commerce held two important conferences 
in Wilkes-Barre in February for the pur- 
pose of discussing agricultural conditions 
and to provide a program by which the 
food production of Luzerne County might 
be materially increased during the year. 
The accompanying photograph shows a 
few of the 500 farmers and business men 
who attended one of those conferences. 
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The information obtained from the 
farmers at these meetings has enabled the 
men who are promoting 
cultural production in the county to work 
out an excellent program for providing the 
necessary farm labor and equipment. They 


greater agri- 


have also been able to prepare a plan for 
the carrying on of intensive war garden 
activities in the cities of the county 

\ll previous efforts to bring about con- 
ferences in this section of the state between 
the business men and the farmers had 
failed, and it appears that the success of 
the Wilkes-Barre meetings has been noised 
abroad so much that several other cities in 
the state have made plans to hold similar 
meetings. The Federal Food Adminis- 
trators are also very much pleased that the 
meetings were so successful, and have re- 
ported the results to several other com- 
munities thruout the country, in the hope 
that the plan may help them to solve the 


food problem. 
PHILIP R. BEVAN, 


President, Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com 


merce, + + 
Charlotte’s War Savings Stamp 
Campaign 


Micu.—A campaign was held 
in Charlotte recently in an effort to sell 
to every man, woman and child in the city 
either a Thrift or a War Savings Stamp. 
This end was achieved in three days, after 
great perseverance on the part of nearly 
every inhabitant of the town, from the 
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Proved in service! Owning six Packards 
Detroit Edison buys four more. 


Public-service demands are exact- 
ing. Whether provided by the mu- 
nicipality or by a private corporation, 
certain services are so essential to the 
city’s social, industrial and business 
life that no failure or uncertainty can 
be tolerated. 

The Detroit Edison Company sup- 
plies such a service. To insure it 
against interruptions, heavy loads must 
be moved by motor trucks over long 
distances and with speed and certainty. 


Six Packard trucks now operated 
by Detroit Edison—the oldest since 
Jum 1913—have proved so reliable 
and economical that four additional 
six-ton units have been ordered for 
early delivery. 

Packard silent, chainless trucks are 
solving a wide range of hauling prob- 
lems for many cities. Let Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, help 
you to analyze your municipal needs. 
Ask the man who owns one. 
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president of the Community Association 
down to the smallest school boy. The cam- 
paign was conducted by the Charlotte Com- 
munity Association, which was asked by 
the State Committee on National War Sav- 
ings if it were possible for it to undertake 
the direction of a campaign to make the 
city a one hundred per cent community on 
War Savings Stamps. 

The town was divided into districts, and 
to each district was assigned the quota of 
stamp sales it would be expected to make. 
When the twenty-eight teams, composed of 
two men each, who canvassed the city, had 
made their final report at the end of the 
third day, Charlotte was recorded as the 
first one hundred per cent War Savings 
Stamp city in the nation. Much hard work 
had been done. Chairman Elles, President 
Sylvester and Secretary Galloway were in 
the Association office from early morning 
until late at night during the campaign, in- 
structing the salesmen, aiding the weak 
teams, replacing members of the committee 
with reenforcements and doing everything 
in their power to reach the goal. 

\ new city directory was compiled for 
the occasion and a system of records and 
reports was used which made it practically 
impossible for anyone to be missed. At 
the end of each evening’s work, every team 
recorded on no-sales report cards the names 
of the people to whom no sales had been 
made. These were slipped into self-ad- 
dressed envelopes of the Community Asso- 
ciation, dropped into the nearest letter-box, 
and the next morning they arrived at the 
office of the Community Association. A 
special committee with automobiles was on 
hand every morning at nine o'clock to fol- 
low up those no-sales reports. 

On the last evening of the campaign, 
people thronged the street in front of the 
Community Association building, waiting 
for the signal to be flashed that Charlotte 
was a one hundred per cent city. It was 
nearly midnight before the final returns 
were received. 

Congratulations from all parts of the 
country have poured in upon the men in- 
strumental in making the campaign a suc- 
cess. President Wilson, thru his secretary, 
J. P. Tumulty, wired his congratulations 
and best wishes, as did Frank A. Vander- 
lip. There is scarcely a large city in Michi- 
gan that has not asked for information and 
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samples of the literature used. The state 
committee was so well pleased that it 
had certain features of the campaign re 
produced in motion pictures These pic- 
tures are to be released thruout the coun- 
try to help the sale of the Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps. The campaign was also 
reproduced in pictures under the directior 
of the Community Association Many 
scenes of local interest were taken, and on 
one afternoon nearly every person who 
lives in the little city was down-town try 
ing to get into the pictures 
G. ROBERT GALLOWAY 


Secretary-Manager, Charlotte Community Associa 
tion, 


+ + 
Block-By-Block Plan of Canvassing 


Kansas City, Kans.—The Chamber ot 
Commerce of this citv has found that 
the work incident to the successful con 
duct of war campaigns is greatly min- 
imized by the block-by-block plan of can- 
vassing which the Chamber is now using 
lhe work is done by the masses instead 
of by’ a comparatively few of t 


1 
} 


he busi- 
est professional and business men, and 
the entire city of about 100,000 popula- 
tion can be canvassed in one or two days 
even more completely than was _ possible 
under the old system, which required from 
one to two weeks. 

The block-by-block organization is not 
greatly unlike that of a_ well-planned 
political organization The city is sep- 
arated into three divisions, each division 
into three or four sections, each section into 
groups, and each group into from six to 
a dozen blocks. Those in charge of the 
divisions are called majors. The majors 
appoint the section captains, the captains 
appoint the group lieutenants, and the lieu- 
tenants name the block sergeants. To 
those ranking above the sergeants is as- 
signed the work of organizing the campaign, 
and to the sergeants is assigned the work 
of canvassing each resident in the blocks 
of which they have charge. All the work- 
ers are supplied with badges 

The organization differs from that of a 
political body in that each group of blocks 
includes parts of at least three precincts 
By disregarding precinct boundaries, the 
organization cannot be accused of being 
used for politics or by politicians. 

On the day designated, each sergeant 
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For Chicago Engineering Work 


When the Engineering Division of the Chicago Department of 
Public Works wanted a ton-and-a half truck for rough and ready 
service in the country’s second city, a GMC was selected. 

Chicago had amply tested the merits of GMC construction in 
trucking work of a similar nature. GMC service had been found 
equal in every respect to factory thoroughness in building trucks; 
and then there was the prestige and promise of a great and stable 
organization—the backing of the General Motors Corporation. 


From the early times of truck building, GMC Trucks have 
developed with the progress of the years. GMC Trucks are made 
in a factory where truck building has been the sole industry. To- 
day there is embodied in the product every good thing known to 
truck making. 


One of the big things in construction is GMC oversize and overstrength, 
imparted to every vital point in the mechanical plan of every GMC Truck. It 
is the GMC way. 


GMC Trucks are made in six practical sizes, each better fitted than any other 
for a particular class of work. 


Let Your Next Truck be a GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


New York Philadelphia PONTIAC, MICH. Chicago St. Louis 
Boston San Francisco 
Distributors Most Everywhere (326) 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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visits every home in the block to which he 
is assigned. With the work in the hands 
of 1,600 workers, one man to each block, 
the canvassing requires only a few hours, 
and the burden is lifted from the shoul- 
ders of the few individuals who are usually 
responsible for the success of such under- 
takings. Campaigns participated in by only 
200 persons require a week’s time in addi- 
tion to the week which it takes to organ- 
ize the movement. 

The Chamber of Commerce formed this 
organization by first sending out an appeal 
for volunteers to help conduct war cam- 
paigns, and then mailed return post cards 
to those who responded favorably, asking 
them to send in the names and addresses 
of others who they believed would be will- 
ing to give their services for such work. 
The organization is a permanent one, 
available for use durirfg the period of the 
war. Now that it is organized, the work- 
ers need only to be informed what work 
is to be done and when. The officers of 
the Chamber of Commerce are confident 
that all the war work activities hereafter 
undertaken by the Chamber will be con- 
ducted more quickky and successfully by 
this method than ever before. The state- 
ment is justified in the light of the Cham- 
ber’s experience with such campaigns in 
the past, even those which were conducted 
hy the old method, which have all gone 
“over the top.” 

SAMUEL WILSON, 


Manager, Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


+ + 


Americanization Work in Manistee 

Manistee, Micu.—Manistee is a city of 
approximately 13,000 population, and af- 
fords a splendid field for Americanization 
work because of the fact that five-sixths of 
the population are of alien birth or parent- 
age, one-third being of enemy alien origin. 
In spite of this large percentage of foreign- 
born population, there is a_ practically 
negligible number of aliens in the city—ac- 
cording to the last census, only eight-tenths 
per cent. The problem, therefore, was not 
so much to obtain the naturalization of the 
aliens as to create a spirit of loyalty among 
the foreign-born and to elevate the stand- 
ard of citizenship. A committee represen- 
tative of the industries, the press, the 
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schools and the clergy was appointed, with 
Frank A. Mitchell, General Freight Traffic 
Manager of the Manistee and Northeast- 
ern Railway, as chairman. 

The medium decided upon by the com- 
mittee for reaching the people was a com- 
munity chautauqua. A series of seventy- 
two neighborhood meetings was arranged, 
to be held in the public schools, and all the 
ivailable speaking, musical and other talent 
in the city was enlisted. Eight separate 
programs were prepared, each of which was 
presented in nine different schools. On 
each program a single speaker was allowed 
twenty minutes in which to present some 
phase of the general theme, “Loyalty and 
Citizenship.” The addresses were arranged 
and presented in logical sequence, with a 
definite object in mind. For instance, the 
first topic was “The American Ideal,” and 
the speakers who handled this subject re- 
called to their foreign-born hearers the 
thoughts that must have animated them 
when they left their homes across the water 
to come to the United States; the liberty, 
democracy, and opportunity they found 
here, etc. The final talk was on “How We 
\re Winning the War.” 

Community singing was made a specia 
feature of the meetings. Booklets contain- 
ing patriotic airs and a number of the old 
songs were obtained and distributed at each 
meeting. Nine men and women possessing 
ability as leaders of community singing 
were secured to take charge of this phase 
of the work. All of the service was l 
untary. A few special nights were planned 
“Orchestra Night.” when the Manistee 
Symphony Orchestra furnished the music, 
was a great success. 

\s a climax to this series of meetings, 
a large general public assembly was held 
on the evening of Washington's Birthday 
at the Ramsdell Theatre. The address of 
the evening was delivered by R. W. Smith, 
President of the Manistee Board of Com- 
merce, on the subject, “Citizenship—Amer- 
ica for Americans.” Two of his strong 
statements follow: 

“Any man who would commit our govern- 
ment to a dishonorable peace rather than fight 
is not imbued with the proper spirit of Amer- 
ican citizenship. The honor and glory of this 
war shall not pass to our soldiers alone; bray 
ery and courage shall not be confined to the 
trenches and the firing line.” 

J. C. BEUKEMA, 


Secretary, Manistee Board of Commerce 
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REAT speed with jreat weight. Power on the turns. These unusual 

strains must be resisted by tires for Fire Department Service. 
Record Speed and Record Mileage can be achieved with Firestone Tires. The 
Pressed-On and Removable Repular and Cushion Tires are now made in 
sizes for fire apparatus as they have proved in heavy truck service that they 
stand up under just the sort of strains and wear to which they would be 
subjected in Fire Department Service. They permit greater speed with 
confidence and safety, greater mileage, more resilience. 


The nearest branch office will jladly jive detailed information regarding, the 
construction and actual results obtained by the use of these tires. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 


Pressed-On and Removable 
Regular and Cushion Tires 
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THE BILLBOARDS TO WHICH THE DANVILLE, ILL., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OBJECTED 


Down With the Billboards}! 


DANVILLE, ILt.—On the theory that re- 
form should begin at home, the City Plan 
and Development Committee of the Dan- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, as soon as it 
was organized, undertook the beautification 
of the plot of ground surrounding the 
Chamber of Commerce building. The bill- 
boards which lined the sidewalk in front of 


the lot hid it entirely from the view of the 
passer-by. The billboards were removed 
and the landscape gardener put to work, 
with the result shown in the illustration 
below. This action gave the city a small 
park in the business section where tired 
pedestrians may stop and rest 
L.. WELLS, 


Secretary, Danville Chamber of Commerce 


THE PARK WHICH WAS MADE POSSIBLE 


BY THE REMOVAL OF THE BILLBOARDS 


SHOWN ABOVE 
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VICTORY DEMANDS EFFICIENCY 
FROM OUR NATION 


EFFICIENCY demands UNCEASING PRO- 
DUCTION of munitions and supplies. 


UNCEASING PRODUCTION demands, first of all, 
adequate protection against the mysterious, and seemingly 
methodical, fires that are threatening our plants from 
coast to coast. 


ADEQUATE PROTECTION demands FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT EFFICIENCY which depends largely 
upon the RELIABILITY and QUALITY of its FIRE 
FIGHTING APPARATUS. 


‘““THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD’’ 


Cohoes, N. Y., Fire Department Completely Equipped with American-La France Motor Fire Apparatus 


AMERICAN-[AFRANCE FIRE ENGINE 


Elmira, New York, U.S. A. 


Member of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Licensed under the Dyer Patents 
Branch Sales Offices and Service Stations 


New York Boston Chicago San F Portland, Ore. Dallas 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles Atlanta Denver Pittsburgh Baltimore Minnea polis 
CANADIAN FACTORY, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Professional vs. Amateur Baseball gamed his nickname thru 
etfective base-running bh team wa 
Dayron, On1o.—Altho Dayton's govern hed led 
scneduled to pay games, Dut missed 10 
ment encouraged and boosted professional rl 
le financial transactions of the manag 
haseball here in IQ17, that same vyovern 
: ent o 1e Dayton team undoubtedly rey 
nent, indirectly but certainly, had much to 
resented the handling of three times as 
do with the tailure ot the sport and help- 
uch money as was expended during the 


lessly watched the piling up of a deficit esti 
mated at from $7,000 to $13,000, to be 
borne by the stockholders of the company 
which put the Veterans on the diamond. 
Dayton’'s officials didn’t purposely kill the 
sport here. kar from it. At the opening 
of the Central Leagne season, Mayor G. W. 
Shroyer proclaimed a holiday, and, thru the 
newspapers, loyally urged everybody to at- 
tend the initial game and support the team 
thruout the season. Many officials attended 
as many games during the summer as their 
The Veterans 
were pennant winners in 1916, and bade 


engagements would permit. 


fair to carry off the banner again in 1917. 

But Dayton’s government at the same 
time fostered amateur baseball. Its officials 
felt, and still feel, that recreation is just as 
much a public function as are any of the 
other services of the city. It prov ided de- 
sirable recreation centers and wholesome, 


invigorating sports were supervised and- 


encouraged. 

So much encouragement was given ama- 
teur and semi-professional baseball that, 
during the season of 1917, 96 teams were 
organized. These teams included 1,096 
players, and during the season they played 
498 games before approximately 200,000 
people. The entire cost of operating the 
division of recreation for the year was less 
than $15,000, and baseball was only a mod- 
est feature of the summer's activities. 

Altho the managers and members of the 
professional club started off with high 
spirits, a gradually dwindling attendance 
disheartened the players; and instead of re- 
maining at the top of the Central League, 
the Veterans nosed down to next to last 
place. Numerous games had been played 
before mere handfuls of people, and ex- 
penditures at many games were more than 
four times the receipts. 

This was the condition of professional 
baseball in Dayton before the season was 
half over. Then came a train-wreck at 
Mansfield, Ill., which cost the life of one 
member of the team, “Deerfoot” Spencer, 
and disabled all the other players save one. 
Spencer was one of the best players on the 


vear by the division of recreation, yet at 


tendance upon the games played at Wright 
ark was probably not one-tenth as large 


+ 


on amateur games. Losses to the 


stockholders in the Dayton team were so 
heavy that it was found impossible to meet 
the payments due upon the seats installed 
in the grand stand, and the seats were re- 
turned to the firm which had supplied them. 

Dayton’s government proposes to again 
encourage amateur baseball and _ othet 
sports during the summer of 1918 It will 
spend approximately $15,000 in the work 
the Dayton team has in the meantime 
dropped out of the Central League, and 


11 


there will be no professional baseball in 
Dayton this year. 
CLARENCE B, GREEN] 
} tat N The Dayt Bureau of M 
Res of wl Mr. Gre was a staff 1 I 
s t l ste ig 
t lirect ft B 1, has ed 
tion with the Federal Bureau of | it Was 
net D, ¢ Walter M eck has ‘ 
f new civic burs f the Ka City M 
( er of Commerce nd Mr. G ie has a 
ree f the pul department of the N 
Cas Register ( Davt ra 
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A Full-Time Health Officer for 
Poughkeepsie 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N, 

there has been discussion in Poughkeepsi 


Y.—For some time 


regarding the advisability of requesting the 
city authorities to employ a full-time healt! 
officer. The city has for several years em- 
ployed a physician for only half of his time. 

When the Common Council prepared the 
budget for the 1917 tax list, no provision 
was made for a health officer to give his 
full time to the work, as had previously 
been arranged. Immediately upon learning 
this fact, the Chamber of Commerce, thru 
an efficient special committee, appeared be- 
fore the Common Council and secured 
another hearing, with the result that an ap 
propriation was finally made for a full-time 
officer. 

Dr. Helen L. Palliser has been designated 
as the health officer. Those who are ac- 
quainted with her work believe that Pough- 
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( BUT A PITOMETER SURVEY 
DISCOVERED THIS 


And many more ~all underground 
too, the kind that could not be seen 
on the surface. This city is now 
saving thousands of dollars in fuel 
alone. 


Why permit water waste in your 
city when it can be stopped ? 


Write for our free literature. 


The Pitometer Co., 55 Duane St., New York 
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keepsie will profit immeasurably by having 
her services. She will give her entire at- 
tention to the solution of the local health 
problems. 

CHARLES A. SIMMONS, 


Secretary, Poughkeepsie Chamber of Commerce 


+ 


Collecting Membership Dues with 
Applications 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—To stimulate the 
interest of the workers in a recent cam- 
paign to collect delinquent dues and add 
new members to the Parkersburg Board of 
Commerce, credit was given for points 

based on the following schedule: 


$25 Membership signed for one year.. 25 points 
$25 Membership signed for two years.... _ io 


$25 Membership with note.......... _ = 
$25 Membership with cash................ 75 “ 
$25 Collected om 1917 125 


The campaign was very successful; the 
membership was increased in two days 
from 406 to approximately 650 members. 
In order to put the organization on a cash 
basis, the “‘collect-as-you-go” method was 
adopted, and 95 per cent of the dues was 
collected at the time the applications were 
signed. 

F, F. EUBANK, 
Secretary, Parkersburg Board of Commerce 
+ + 
Joliet To Be Replanned 

Jo.iet, the semi-annual meeting 
of the Joliet Association of Commerce held 
in February, the Association voted unani- 
mously in favor of replanning Joliet, and 
appointed a committee to secure a city 
planner. Fifteen hundred dollars has been 
provided in the city budget with which to 
partially defray the cost of the services of 
an expert city planner to survey the city 
and make recommendations with regard to 
the community's future growth. A civic 
center; a zoning system; parks and play- 
grounds; river-front improvement and 
canal terminal facilities; better transpor- 
tation service, both steam and electric, to 
include a dual street transportation system 
providing an easy flow of traffic for both 
light and heavy vehicles, are some of the 
features which are to be incorporated in 
the plan. 

The committee in charge will decide 
within a few weeks upon one of the most 
prominent city planners in the country to 
draw the plans 

E. H. KRUEGER, 


Secretary, Joliet Association of Commerce 
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New Bulletins 


Beaver Fats, PENN 


Bulletin 

Beaver Falls Chamber of ( >is the new 
name of the bulletin of the rof Com 
merce, formerly known as Beaver Falls, Wher 
Opportunity Calls. The first issue under thx 
new name appeared in March, 1918, as Vol. 2 
No. 1 

Hogviam, WasuH letivities, publish 
monthly by the Hoquiam Commercial Clu 

Kinoston, N. \ Kingston Courier, | 
lished monthly by the Kingston Chamber of 
Commerce 

fdvanc 


lished monthly by the Chamber of Commerce: 

Minor, N. Dak.—Business Bulletin, the 
official publication of the Minot Association of 
Commerce 


SACRAMENTO, CaAL.—Consolidated Effort 
published monthly by the Consolidated Cham 
ber of Commerce of Sacramento 

TRENTON, N J Greate nN, the off 
cial bulletin of the Chamber of Commeres 


Published monthly. 


+ + 


Recently Issued Printed Matter 


Akron, Outo.—The 1917-1918 Year Book of 
the Akron Chamber of Commerce 

ALLENTOWN, PENN.—The annual report of 
the Allentown Chamber of Commerce 

ASHLAND, Ky.—First annual report of the 
Ashland Chamber of Commerce 

Cuarteston, S. C.—A booklet containing the 
1917 annual reports of the Charleston Chan 
ber of Commerce. 

ELGIN, Itu.—The booklet entitled “What 
Elgin Needs,” issued by the Elgin Commercial 
Club, contains a carefully worded summary of 
the Club's accomplishments and advantages 
and makes a forceful plea for team work 
the solution of community problems 

Lockport, N. Y.—A folder entitled “Wor 
of the Second Year of the Lockport Board 
Commerce.” 

New York City The Twentieth Anniver 
sary Year Book of The People’s Institute, con 
taining many interesting illustrations 

PorTLAND, Me.—"‘‘Definite Results, an I 
comparable Record of Achievement,” is th 
title of a folder recently issued by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce 

Sr. HELeNs, Ky.—Ye 
mercial Club of St. H 

St. Lovis, Mo.—‘“A 
portant Activities of t 
the Year 1917,” published by the St. Loui 
h unber OT Commerce 

SHARON, PenN.—“Invoice of a Record of 
Accomplishment,” issued by the Sharon Cham 
ber of Commerce. 

N. Y.—“Community Divi 
dends,” the first annual report of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Tonawandas 

Winona, Minn.—Fifth annual report of the 
Association of Commerce for the period be- 
ginning April 1, 1917, and ending Februar 
12, 1918 
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Breaking Down The 


Transportation Question 


The serious question 
blocking American busi- 
ness today is transporta- 
tion. 


Garford Motor Trucks 
are breaking through the 
freight congestion and as- 
sisting in bringing order 
and profit out of chaos for 
others. 


Why not for you? 


Your orders tied up in 
**No man’s land’”’ of ship- 
ping delays are losing 
money for you and for 
your customer. 


Your problem is no 
longer one of producing, 
it is delivery. 

Garford Motor Trucks, 
from one to six tons, are 
delivering products in the 
shortest possible time, at 


the lowest possible cost, 
with the least possible 
wastage. 

They are dependable, 
efficient, and durable 
freight haulers. 

Let our transportation 
experts help you at once. 

You are doing business 
with a known quantity 
when you depend on Gar- 
ford. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 2,354, 5 and6ton capacity. 414, 7 and 10 ton Tractors 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Chicago, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, Seattle, St. Louis 

Kansas City, El Paso, Canton, Portland, San Francisco, Columbus, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Indianapolis. 

Harrisburg, Newark, Brooklyn, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron, Richmond, Chattanooga, Denver, Houston 
When writing to Advertisers please mention Tug American City, 
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The Garford Road Builder 


Distributors and Service Stations 
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The Increase in Postal Rates on Second 
Class Mail Matter 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 


HE question of increased postal rates 
on second class mail matter is too 
big to admit of special considera- 

tion for any one section of the country. The 
magazines and newspapers of this country 
are public property. The public should see 
to it that its property is not so taxed that 
it will have either to mortgage it or give it 
up altogether. Here we have a proposed 
will cut into two of the most 
factors of our life first, 
national education; second, national unity. 
There has been a tremendous increase in 


law which 


vital to-day: 


There 

Now 
let us add an increase in postage rates of 
from fifty to nine hundred per cent. Obvi- 
ously the majority of the magazines will be 


the cost of paper, of ink, of labor. 
are plenty of figures on this subject. 


seriously crippled. 

Then it remains for the public to assume 
the cost. “Passing on” the cost to the pub- 
How 
much of this passed-on cost of living the 
American public can carry becomes a prob- 
lem. 

Let us say that this increase will wipe 
out the profits of the magazines and of some 
of the new spapers. 


lic is a favorite slogan these days. 


Let us assume that at 
this time of crisis, with its tragic losses, 
the and the 
country should lose all or much of their 
profits, and that it does not matter whether 
they do or do not go to the wall. 


magazines newspapers of 


Let us 
with sublime indifference to civilization— 
the equivalent of German brutality, altho 
more subtle—dismiss all consideration for 
the plumber, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker. Let us take away from them their 
trade and technical journals and refuse to 
consider the convenience of the public they 
serve. Let us say that it does not matter 
that hundreds of thousands of men and wo- 
men employed by the great network of pub- 
lications should be thrown out of employ- 
ment, since their labor is so sorely needed 
elsewhere. Let us say, on the basis of the 
same argument, that it does not matter that 
the majority of authors and journalists 
should lose their sources of earning a living, 
for war demands its sacrifices. Of course 

it is so evident that it seems foolish to make 


this statement !—we can all move to New 
York. 


twice as much for our magazines, as in 


Once there we shall not have to pay 


California or elsewhere. 

But there are two things which do matter: 
the first ot these is that the public should 
lose any of its utilities in the way of public 
Now is the time when our edu- 
cation needs more protection rather than 
less. 

Such action would curtail the develop- 
ment or entirely eliminate the better class 
magazines used, especially in the West and 
Middle East, as text-books in the English 
Literature courses of many of our schools 
This would 
school or classroom. 


education. 


and colleges. mean a depre- 
\side from 
school and college, many of the people who 


would be cut off first from the publication, 


ciated 


because of the added expense, would be the 
very ones who need most the educational 
and perhaps the Americanizing influence of 
the newspapers and magazines. 

Such action would mean a decrease in 
domestic education, the loss of magazines 
to millions of mothers who thru them have 
learned how to care for their children, how 
to save the lives of babies, how to make 
the home and the town healthful and at- 
tractive, and how to conserve food and fuel 

Such action would mean that many of the 
farm journals would have to go. These 
farm journals bring to the farmer all of the 
latest scientific information about the plant- 
ing of crops, their care, the raising of poul- 
try and other live stock 
is just the right time to see that our ve oe 


Now, of course, 


tables, bushes, and trees receive a large in- 
and that the 
amount of food produced should be lessene 1! 


crease in scabs and blights, 


The proposed action would also seriously 
affect 
the 


the national circulation of most of 
which are the 


leading 
greatest power in this country in the 


new spapers, 
con- 
struction of an adequate public opinion and 
in the development of a national life. Now 
of all times is the hour when national units 
is of greatest importance to us. The Gov- 
ernment could not go to work effi- 
ciently to break down this national unity 


more 


than by depriving the public of its news- 
papers and its magazines, and making ‘t 
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—AND NOT ONLY 
IN LAPEER 


City of Lapeer 


South Bend Motor Car Works 
South Bend, Ind, 


Mesers.Mecklenburg & Scott. 


Gent 
I @ writing this letter to let 
about 24 hours ond with your Munsey Comm 
eer experienced the mos 
istory. 
An slarm was turned in at 6.50PM 


April 6'17 


you know that you were 
ittee, as last night 


disastrous fire ever known in her 


and we put the purper 


to work immediately, drawing from river, did 
service for about 8 hours and saved the city of Lapeer at least 


two valuable stores, amounting to a good 


of the entire equi pment, 


many times the price 


This morning our most redical knockers t the pe 
Ou 


of the frankly to 
city of Lapeer a cent, 


id me that the machine 


d not 


it owrtainly did admirable and efficient service for 8 hours 


continuous work 


but in every city where South 
Bend Double Duty Apparatus 
is installed. They perform that 


same efficient, conscientious 


‘Very truly yours, 


service. 


Apparatus. Write us for booklets. 


The South Bend Motor Car Works 


They are dependable—and that’s what counts in Fire 


South Bend, Ind. 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE 


is of an unusually careful manufacture 


WAX and PARA GUM TREATED 


The lining is of fine Para Gum, hand made, 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-jointed 


Circular balance woven, each strand of cotton is 
treated to a bath of melted Wax and Para Gum, then 
cabled and woven into the jackets. 


Absolutely waterproof, making the ideal hose for 
fire departments. 


Treatment lubricates and solidifies the strands of 
cotton, assuring long wear. 


Made in all sizes from 1 to 6 inches inside diameter. 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE Co. 
COR. DUANE @ CHURCH STS., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices 
CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY ELMIRA, N.Y 
ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
COLUMBUS, 0. SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS BALTIMORE, MD. NEWARK, N. J 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 


MONTREAL 
PROVIDENCE 
DALLAS, TEX. 
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\prIL, 1918 
inevitable that public opinion should re 
ceive its future growth sectionally rather 
than nationally. (Greatly to the advantage 
of the Germans, we should soon become as 
a house divided against itself, 
JEANNETTE MArKs 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass 


rates, which goes into effect July 
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Readers of Tur Amt 


iCAN City who agree with the writer of the 


above letter are urged to write at once to 
their senators and representatives at Wash 


ington advocating the repeal of the zon 


law for the increase of second class postal 


Standards for Housing Women Workers* 
By Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Chairman, Housing Committee, Young Women’s Christian Association | 


lhe Housing Committee of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association deeply ap- 
preciates the opportunity the National 
Housing Association has given it to present 
some of the ideas and principles that it 
hopes the director of housing may find wise 
to incorporate in the standard which he sets 
for the building ot houses for women war 
workers in this country, 

1. Single rooms, because they increase 
the ease with which a house can be man- 
aged; also because this arrangement is 
more moral and sanitary. 

2. A single entrance to the bedroom part 
of the house that can be seen from the of- 
fice, where it can be watched by the matron, 
thereby avoiding rules which girls find 
irksome. 

3. Adequate bathing facilities: one 
shower bath for every ten girls, one toilet 
for every six girls, one wash bow] for every 
ten girls, one bathtub in each wash room. 
It is difficult to have bathtubs kept clean; 
they cause friction among the girls, and 
they are often unsanitary. 

4. A kitchen that is scientifically ar- 
ranged so that labor can be saved; the 
kitchen and dining-room to be managed by 
a trained woman so that the girls may 
have wholesome food. They cannot be left 
too much to their own discretion in the 
choice of food. 

5. Such arrangement of the rooms as to 
make it possible for the girls to receive 
their men friends in pleasant surroundings. 

6. The girls must have innocent recrea- 
tion. If their factory is far from town, a 
special recreation building should be built 
for them. Even when they are near or in 

* From a letter read at the Conference on War 


Housing, held by the National Housing Association in 
Philadelphia, February 25, 1918. 


cities, there should be a large room in the 
house for their social activities. 

Probably the most vital question of all 
is what sort of women will manage such 
houses if they are built. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association is sure that 
here is a wonderful opportunity for the fin- 
est type of woman to be of service. lor 
the social workers and matrons there should 
be chosen only the ablest and wisest and the 
most sympathetic of women. 

There are a great many other points 
that might be mentioned that make for the 
happiness of the girls, such as a laundry 
where they can wash and iron, a kitch- 
enette where tea, gruel, etc., can be made, 
a room with a sewing machine, a small 
infirmary, and other useful equipment. 

rhe Housing Committee would stand 
firmly for two other points: first, that the 
girls have some representation in the man- 
agement of the house: and, second. that 
the board they pay should cover the running 
expenses of the building as well as the in- 
terest on the investment. It is felt that 
such houses should not be philanthropic, 
but, rather, codperative 

lhe Committee has found from experi- 
ence that the girls seem naturally to fall 
into the following four groups: 

1. The young girls under supervision in 
large groups. 

2. The older women in small groups with 
out oversight. 


? 


3. Colored girls by themselves, with the 


sume sort of house and supervision that 
the young white girls have. 

4. Non-English-speaking foreign girls, 
who are better off under the leadership of 
an American woman, in small groups, until 
they learn the habits of the country and 
peak English, 
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Republic Fire Hose 
Has Stood Hard 
Use 


In many cities of the country, at big 
industrial plants and at public insti- 
tutions Republic Fire Hose has proven 
that it stands hard usage. 


Its superior wearability is now gen- 
erally recognized. 


The best obtainable yarns are woven 
by our experts into the cotton jackets. 


Years of experience in building fire 
hose has given us the formulae used 
in compounding the rubber linings. 


Republic Fire Engine Suction Hose is 
light and flexible and will withstand 
the most severe pumping strain 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches in all principal cities 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Hupparp, Henry ViINcENT, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Landscape Architecture, Harvard 
University, and 

KimBALL, Tueropora, Librarian, School of 
Landscape Architecture, Harvard Uni- 


sity. 
An Introduction to the Study of Land- 
scape Design. 1917. xxii + 406 + 36 
plates. Photographs and drawings. $6.00 
( Postage extra.) 

In this handsomely illustrated volume the joint 
authors have presented an essentially American con- 
ception of landscape architecture with typical in 
sistence upon the conservation of the natural features 
f beauty already existing, rather than the introduc- 
tion of formal, mathematically laid out pathways, gar 
lens and terraces rl | k first presents the gen 
eral theory f design | then proceeds to the con 

leratior f the more ecial problems, such as 
laste, Ideals, Style, Character, Effects, Composition 
Natural Forms, Vlanting Designs, Design of Stru 
tures I} Appendix comprises “Notes on the Pro 
fessional Practice of Landscayn Architecture in 
\merica™’; “Notes on VProcedure in Design,” and a 
“Selected List of References on Landscape Archi 
tecture.” There is so little authoritative literature 
treating of landscape design that the present volume 
should be of great value and assistance to landscape 
architects and city planners thruout the country in 
connection with their work, and the uninitiated may 
derive from it a greater appreciation of the numerous 
problems involved in this new and complex subject 
which so closely affects our home and community 


existence. 

ALLEN, WittiAM H., Director, Institute for 
Public Service, New York City. 

Universal Training for Citizenship and 
Public Service. 1917. x + 281 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $1.60 
In this book Dr. Allen tells us that “the end of the 
war will be but a signal for new patriotism to apply 
what it has so painfully learned about the menace of 
untrained patriotism and the cost of unpreparedness 
for citizenship.”” Now is the time to formulate in so 
far as possible our civic ideals for the futt ire with 
particular reference to the practical “next step The 
essential feature of such a lanarete is universal train 
ing for citizenship and public service so that we shall 
all be able to think nationally, constructively, co- 
operatively and with an active desire for service. The 
chapters of this book are as follows: The New Pa 
triotism’s Commencement Day; The Menace of Un 
trained Patriotism; The Cost of Unpreparedness; 

Universal Training for Citizenship Is Possible; Train- 

ing Privates for Minimum Essentials; Training for 

Volunteer Civic Work; Training for Drillmasters and 

Teachers; Special Training for Leadership in Civic 

Work; Training for Entrance to Civil Service: Tram 

ing for the Professions; Training for Continuance in 

Public and Quasi-Public Service; Specialized _——— 

for Parenthood; Training for the Specially Gifted; 

and L’Avenir Est Magnifique. 

Wickwake, Francis G., B. A., B. Sc., Editor. 
The American Year Book. A Record of 
Events and Progress, 1917. 1918 xx + 
822 pp. $3.22 

The eighth issue of this important reference work 
follows in the main the form of its predecessors, ex- 
cept for the necessary changes introduced as a result 
of the European War. Of special interest to readers 
of Tue American City are the sections on State and 

County Government; Municipal Government; Public 

Services; Public Finance, Banking and Insurance; 

Social and Economic Problems: Labor and Labor Leg 

islation; Agriculture, Horticulture, Forestry and Fish 

eries; Engineering; The Medical Sciences; and Edu- 
cation and Educational Institutions, 


BENNETT, Epwarp H., Architect, and 
CRAWFORD, ANDREW WRIGHT. 
Plan of Minneapolis. Prepared Under 
the Direction of the Civic Commission. 
1917. xviii + 227 pp. Colored phot 
graphs, maps, diagrams, etc. $10.00 
( Postage extra.) 


A comprehensive city planning treatise has rece 
been issued by the Minneapolis Ci Commiss 
The point of view of the book is well ex presse 
Mr. Crawford’s foreword, where he refers to the Gr 
conception of cities as “hodies having a consciousnes 
and a purpose and a field of endeavor all their 
And this « eption is not purely esthetic, for he 


The Coming Metropolis; The Dominating Features 
The Sixth Avenue Artery; The Institute of Fir 
Arts; Eighth Street and Park Avenue Arteries: 7 

Civic Plaza; Phe Inner Ring-Street; Gateway Park 
Suburban and Intra-Urban 
and the Garden Suburb; | 
Playgrounds; River Fronts; 
Lines; Financial and Legal 


AtvorpD, Joun W., and Cuartes B. Burpick 
Chief Engineers, Franklin County Con 
servancy District. 

Relief from Floods: The Fundamentals 

of Flood Prevention, Flood Protecton 

and the Means for Determining Proper 

Remedies, 1918. viii + 175 pp. Photo- 
graphs, maps, charts, statistical tables. 

$2.10 

In a relatively short space this volume concentrates 

the essential facts and fig ires in regard to floods anid 

their prevention, and the story is told in a direct and 

interesting manner The book does ne 

a minute technical exposition of the st 

is rather to furnish a brief outline of 

flood problem in its many phases, showing the reme 
dies to be applied and pointing out the way to the 
selection of proper works. The text deals mainly 
with the great floods of Ohio, on account of the speci 
knowledge of the authors of conditions in that 
and many interesting photographs illustrate the 
vastating effects of floods in Dayton and Columbus 

The chapter heads are: The Flood Problem; Various 

Means for Relief; Flood Investigations; Fundamental 

data; Future Floods; Flood Protection by Channel 

eerreemest; Flood Prevention by Water Storage. 

The book is concluded with an interesting table en 

titled “Greatest Floods and Flood Ratios on Streams 

of the United States Having Records of 10 Years or 

More, Including All Records Published Up to the 

Year 1916.” 


Farmer, A. N., Superintendent of Schools, 
Evanston, IIl., and 
HUNTINGTON, JANET RANKIN, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
Food Problems. To Illustrate the Mean- 
ing of Food Waste and What May be 
Accomplished by Economy and Intelligent 
Substitution. 1918. 90 pp. 27 cents 


tit ne 
desirable from the standpoint of beauty to achieve iy 
a ‘city beautiful’—which is on a by-product it 
more necessary sti S suc planning vital t ena ps 
the city to prepare for the utilitarian and econon 
: ses and purposes f mode city hfe, t pr ide eas ? 
communication and easy access, to arrange for the u : 
obstructed flow of traffic an ill ity activities, t 
vide for the health and convenience, the pleasure and 
recreation of the eople themselves: in short, t 
all things for a well-ordered civic life, a ‘city useful.’ ; 
as l ‘cit ful.’ ’ t 
| 
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| 
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The — 
Better 


Countless tests of the most severe 
character have proven Bowser Gasoline 
Storage Systems to be the “Better 
Way” to store and handle this volatile 
and inflammable liquid. 


Gasoline is stored as safely as water. 
Fire cannot get to it—and in case of 
fire there is no danger—the Bowser is 


Fire-Proof. 
AN 


4 HED 168. 


Oil and Gasoline 
Storage Systems 


are built for any capacity or require- 
ment. Measure accurately, prevent 


Cut No, 41 


1 GALLON GASOLINE 


PUMP FOR INDOOR evaporation and deterioration. Are 
= built of selected materials by expert 
workmen. 


Write for interesting Fire Booklet 


S F Bowser & Co Inc Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 
os Offices Representatives 


In All Centers Everywhere 
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W. W., Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of 
Minnesota, Manager, Markets Informa 
tion Service, Minnesota Committee of 
Food Production and Conservation. 

Codperative Marketing. Its Advantages 

as Exemplified in the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 1917. viii + 220 

PP. $1.60 
Protests against that indefinite maladjustment com 
monly referred to as the High Cost of Living resulted 
in no concrete steps of importance to improve condi- 
tions, but the recent food propaganda for reduced 
consumption, for war gardens, and for public mar 
kets seems to be developed into a movement which, 
given sufficient time, will tend to effect a permanent 
reduction in the cost of life’s necessities. The or 
ganization of communities for food production and 
conservation becomes more and more thoro and com 
prehensive, and there is already a tendency to carry 
the work into the adjacent territory and to bring-the 


actual producers—the farmers—into the scheme Sut 
this aga is no new thing in cert in sections of 
the West. Codperative marketing ther has already 


passed thru the initial stages of develop cnand For this 
reason, Dr. Cumberland’s book, which, as the sub-title 
indicates, deals largely with the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, is particularly timely and should 
help civic officials and workers in other parts o1 the 
country who are faced with the problem and ready to 
undertake more far-reaching steps in the direction of 
coOperative marketing 
Dean, ArtHurR D., Sc. D., Professor of Voca- 
tional Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
Our Schools in War Times—and After. 
1918. viii + 335 pp. $1.40 
In this book it is pointed out that to the schools of 
America the war has come as “an opportunity for de 
veloping a closer relation between education and life, 


between life and service.” At the beginning of the war 
} 


England almost wrecked her schools by suspending the 
attendance laws Later, both France and England 
rectified their errors and developed their schools on a 


newer, better basis One of the most valuable lessons 
for this country gained from Evropean experience is 
the fact that we must not take our schools into the war, 
but must bring the war into the schools—and by this ts 
meant that the schools must realign themselves for 
greater practical efficiency and community service. Sug 
gestions as to how this program can be worked out are 
discussed in this book. Some of the chapters are: War 
and Community Uses of Our Schools; The Field for 
Industrial and Trade Schools; Colleges and Technical 
Institutes; Opportunity for Manual and Household 
Arts; The Work Impulses of Youth; Organized Boy 
Power vs. Military Drill; Red Cross and Other Con 

munity Work; Reé@ducation of the Disabled; Farm 
Cadets; The Organization of a Cadet Camp; \ Sum 
marized Program of Action 


Zoning for Saint Louis. 
Zoning for Saint Louis: A Fundamental Part of 
the City Plan City Plan Commission, Harland 
Bartholomew, Engineer. January, 1918. 31 pp 
ppeawuien. (Apply to the Commission, St. Loui 

fo.) 

A City Plan for Omaha. 
Preliminary Studies for a City Plan for Omaha 
Issued by the City Planning Commission, Novem 
ber, 1917. 88 pp. Maps, photographs. (Apply 
to the Commission, Omaha, Neb.) 

Safeguarding the Street Plan. 
Erection of Buildings Within the Lines of Proposed 
Streets Laid Down on the Final Map of the City 
of New York Report by Robert H. Whitten, 
Secretary, Committee on the City Plan 1917 
7 pp. (Apply to Municipal Reference Library, 
Municipal Building, New York City.) 

Springfield, Ill., Survey. 
City and County Administration in Springfield, 
Illinois. By D. O. Decker and Shelby M. Har- 
rison (Springfield Survey, Government Efficiency 
Section, SE 18.) October, 1917. 168 pp. Pho 
tographs and charts. (Apply to Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York.) 25 cents. 
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Mcbain, Howarp Leg, Dorman B. Eaton, Pro 
tessor of Municipal Science and Admin- 
istration in Columbia University. 

American City Progress and the Law. 


(Series: Columbia University Lectures, 
the Hewett Lectures, 1917.) 1918. viii 
209 pp. 1.60 


The preface to this volume states: “Of the several 
important types of unit in our complicated system of 
government, the city operates under the largest num 
ber of restrictions imposed by written fundamental 
laws.”” In this statement is to be found the peculiar 
signifcance and value of this book to American city 
otheials and civic workers, and those interested in in 
roved conditions in our local governments wil] d 
well to read it with care The powers of the mu 
nicipal government are limited by charter, by the 

and by constitutional limitations, thus involving 
considerable reterence to legal procedure before 
amelioration can be obtained. In this book attenti 
is given to the laws affecting cities and the methods 
ot approach for modifying and changing ch laws 
Che matter is further indicated by the s tects treated 
Home Rule by Legislative Grant; Breaking Down the 
Rule of Strict Constitution of Municipal Powers 
Expanding the Police Power—Smoke and Billboaras 
City Planning Building Hei ght s and Zoning; City 
Planning—Excess Condemnatien; Municipal Owner 
ship of Public Utilities; ¢ atrol Over Living Costs 
Municipal Recreation; and Promotion of Commerce 
and Industry, 


Groves, Ernest R., Professor of Sociology, 
New Hampshire State College. 
Using the Resources of the Country 


Church. 1917. 160 pp. 75 cents 
The interest which this book holds for civic and 
community workers is shown in the suggestive chapter 
tities: The Church of the Small Community and City 


liritt; The Minister and the Conservation of His Social 
Experiences; 1 and the Conservation of Con 


munity Spirit; The Chur« h and the Conservation of 
Recreation; The Church 1 the Conservation of 
Physical Health; The and the Problem of the 
Fecbleminded, etc. 0k throws new light on the 
meral aspects of the family, recreation, 1 al and 


mental nealth, and other elements in community life, 
and suuimons the country church to meet its supreme 
so.ial opportunity 


Municipal Appropriations in Baltimore. 
he Ordinance of Estimates for the Year 1918 
Arranged According to Departmental Organizattotr 
Units and also Classified under the Various | 
tions of City Government vith 
tailed Statements of the Appropriations 
for the Maintenance of the Government. of the 
City of Baltimore for the Fiscal Ye ar Ending De 
cember 31, 1918 190 pp (Apply to James I 

hrift, City Comptroller, Md.) 


New Jersey State Bureau of Markets. 

\n interesting report of the work of this Bureau 
under the direction of Chief A. L. Clark in aiding 
in the establishment of municipal markets, etc., is 
contained in the Second Annual Report of the 
New Jersey State Department f Agriculture, 
issued as Bulletin No. 9 of the Department, No- 
vember, 1917. 66 pp. (Apply to Mr. Clark, at 
Trenton, N. J.) 


Recreation in Saint Louis. 
Report prepared by the City Plan Commission 
Harland Bartholomew, Engineer November. 
1917. 48 pp. Photographs, maps, tables. ( Apply 
to the Commission, St. Louis, Mo.) 


A Notable Survey of the Akron Schools. 
Horace L. Brittain, Director of the Toront 
Bureau of Municipal Research, acting for the 
Educational Committee of the Akron, Ohio, Cham 
ber of Commerce, has made a very thoro survey 
of the school system of that city, published July, 
1917, under the title “Report on the Schools of 
Akron.” 234 pp. Photographs, charts, diagrams, 
statistical tables (Apply to Vincent S 
Stevena,, Chamber of Commerce, 
Akron, io.) 
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hard service tire 
must essen- 
tially be agood tire. 


The ‘NOBBY 
CORD’ PNEU- 
MATIC TRUCK 
tire is the sturdiest 
and biggest mem- 
ber of the United 
States Tire family 
—a tire that is 
backed by rugged 
outdoor experi- 
ence and not by 
talk and factory 
experimentation. 


Meets all service 
demands. 


United States Tire Company 
1780 B’way New York 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


Fire Hose and 
Pan-cakes! 


Did you know that Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 

uld be flattened out like a pan-cake without 
the least sign of cracking or breaking? 

Bi-Lateral Hose is so constructed by an im- 
pr ved method, that the lining in its jacket is 

left free at the fold. This prevents the rubber 
from cracking, and the lining will last as long as 
the jacket. Bi- Lateral Hose Lasts Longest. 


» 


Write for printed matter. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE CO. 


326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Save Your Money 
Save Your Boy! 


Buy 
Liberty Bonds 


YOU HELP TO SAVE 
AND 


YOU SAVE TO HELP 


This space donated by 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, O. 
Makers of the popular “Dayton Airless Tire’”’ 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue Amertcan City. 
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Esthetics in Bridge Design. 


The article on “Esthetics in Bridge Design, 
appeared in the Town and County Edition of 1 
an Criry for March, | reprint 
pa hlet tori Requests for si 
referred to W ell & Son, Consulting Ene 
165 Broadway, New York City 
Heakh Service in New York City. 
s d Figures Showing the Quant nd Cos 
f W k of the Departmer le i 
Five-Year Pe l, with a Sur ary t Res 
Public Hea 191 
\ t t Department 139 Centre Street 
N York.) 
Organizing Drainage Districts. 
Ilow to Organize Drainage Districts By LeRoy 
K. Sherman 1917. 18 pp (Apply to aut 
1102 Tacoma Building, Chicago, I! 
Society for Street Cleaning and Refuse 
Disposal. 


Bulletin for the Society for Street Cleaning at 
Refuse Disposal of the United States and Canada, 
n i ual Report of the Secretary 


The American City Pamphlets. (The com- 
plete list to date.) Price for the entir« 
set, $3.00. Address the Civic Press, 154 
Nassau Street, New York City. 

Water Consumption of Cities. The Effect of Meters 
on Water Consumption. (Tables.) No. 98. 10 cents 

Some Fundamentals of Housing Reform. By Dr. 
James Ford, Harvard University. No. 99. 15 cents. 

The Esthetic Treatment of City Bridges. By Henry 
Grattan Tyrrell, C. E., Consulting Engineer, Evans 
ton, Ill. No, 101. 15 cents. 

How to Organize a City Planning Campaign. By 
Frederick Law Olmsted. No. 102. 15 cents. 

Public Laundries in America. By Donald B. Arm. 
strong, M. D., Superintendent Bureau of Public Health 
and Hygiene, New York Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. No. 102a. 10 cents. 

The Duty of Municipal Food Inspection. By Will 
iam P. Capes. No. 104. 10 cents. 

Fighting Fires Before They are Lit. By Martin H 
Ray. No. 105. 10 cents. 

How to Promote the Planting and Care of Shade 
Trees. By J. J. Levison. No. 106. 10 cents. 

The Efficient Utilization of Water Storage Reser- 
voirs. By George W. Fuller. No. 107. 10 cents. 

The City’s Need, the University’s Opportunity. By 
Herman G. James, J. D., Ph.D. No. 108. 10 cents 

A Notable Development in Ornamental Street Light 
ing. By Walter C. Allen. No. 109. 10 cents. 

How to Determine Relative Values in Sanitation 
By George C. Whipple. No, 110. 15 cents 

Co-partnership in Housing in Great Britain. By 
Henry Vivian, J, P. No. 111 15 cents 

Relation of the Motor Bus to Urban Development 
By F. Van Z. Lane. No. 112. 15 cents. 

Has Your City These Maps? By William P. Capes 
No. 113. 10 cents. 

Water Supplies and the Part They Play in City and 
County Planning. By Charles W. Leavitt, Jr. No 
114. 15 cents. 

Chambers of Commerce and City Planning By 
George B. Ford. No. 115. 10 cents. 

The Modern Park Cemetery. By Hare & Hare 
Landscape Architects, Kansas City, Mo. No. 116 
15 cents. 

Public Comfort Stations; Their Economy and Sani 
tation. By Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. No. 117 
15 cents. 

Rose Valley—A Garden Suburb (near Philadelphia) 
No. 118. 10 cents. 

Public Health Work in Rural Communities. By 
Samuel A. Greeley, C. E. No. 119. 15 cents. 

Public Bath Houses and Swimming Pools. By Dr. 
William Paul Gerhard, C. E. No. 120. 20 cents. 

Civic Unification of a Small City. By Frank Koes- 
ter, Consulting Civic Engineer. No. 121. 15 cents. 

A Model Wet-Wash Laundry. By Philip S. Platt, 
M. A. No. 122. 10 cents. 

A Combination of Municipal and Privately Owned 
Utilities. By G. B. Baskerville, Jr. No. 123. 10 
cents. 


\ List { City-Planning Report No. 124 " 
ents 
Ilandicaps to Legal Bond Issues. By Robert R 


Reed. No. 125. 10 cents. 

City Planning and Real Estate By George B 
Ford No. 127 10 cents. 

Coniferous Evergreens and Evergreen Shrubs for 
Parks and Public Grounds. By H. E. Holden. No 
128. 15 cents. 

Points of Difference in Water Works Franchises 
Ry Philip Burgess. No. 129. 10 cents. 

Engineering Codperation—A Plan for Municipal 
Economy in Small Cossapantiien. 3y Frederick Bass 
No. 130. 10 cents 

A Step Towards Solving the Industrial Housing 
Problem. By Warren H. Manning. No, 131 10 
cents. 

The Jitney Bus. By Clyde Lyndon King, Ph. D 
No. 132. 15 cents. 

Sheet Asphalt Pavements. By Daniel T. Pierce 
No. 138. 15 cents. 

How to Avoid Root Growth in House Sewers. By 
William Robert Marshall. No. 134. 10 cents. 

Organizing Rochester’s School Boys for Accident 
Prevention. By Roland B. Woodward. No. 135. 10 
cents, 

Municipal Clinics for School Children. By Edward 
F. Brown. No. 136. 10 cents. 

How a Small Municipality is Profiting by a City 
Plan. No. 187. 15 cents. 

Precautions to be Used in Securing Successful Bi 
tuminous Macadam Pavements. By Philip P. Shar 
ples. No. 188. 15 cents. 

Needed in Every City—Adequate Power and Com 
mon Sense in Fire Prevention. By Clement J. Dris 
coll. No. 139. 10 cents. 

Sewage Disposal by the Activated Sludge Process 
Ry William B. Fuller. No. 140. 10 cents 

Preparing to Abolish the Mosquito. By P. L. But 
trick. No. 142. 15 cents, 

Improved Granite Block Pavements. By Z. W 
Carter. No. 143. 15 cents. 

Motor Trucks for Refuse Collection. By Samuel 
A. Greeley. No. 146. 15 cents. 

Public Comfort Stations. By Wm. Paul Gerhard. 
No. 147. 20 cents. 

Hand Flushing—Its Place in the Street Cleaning 
Field. By Raymond W. Parlin. No. 148. 15 cents. 

The First Roadside Planting Along the Lincoln 
Highway. By whe ae No. 149. 15 cents. 

Town Planning Achievements in Walpole. By John 
Nolen. No. 150. 10 cents 

The Assessments of Benefits and Damages in Street 
Proceedings. By Herbert S. Swan. No, 151. 15 cents 

Charles 


The Courts and Excess Condemnation By 
Reittel. No. 152 10 cents 

Planning Street Widths for Street Needs. By Nel 
son P. Lewis No 153. 10 cents 


Results By Geo A. Damon. No. 155. 20 cents 
Control of Highway Work by Means of Planning 
Roards and Current Status Visible Records Ry 
William H. Connell No. 156. 20 cents 
The Evansville Plan. By Henry C. Murphy N 
10 cents 
How Much Playground Space Does a City Nee 
Ry Rowland Havnes No. 158 15 


“The Swimming Pool and Its Operation. By T. 1 
Hinman, Jr. No. 179. 15 cents 


{ 
4 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jos. R. Buchanat ew 
\ 
| 
I e] 1 R. 
Bishop. Ir. M. D. No. 154. 10 cent 
4 Made’ (is Plannit and Its 
( er 1 Det i it a ic 
+ Organizations By W. Dawson Johnston. No. 159 
10 cents 
Wavs nd Means of Providing Workingmen’s 
Houses. By Perry R. MacNeille. No. 160. 10 cent 5 
Building a Communit Thru Its Resident Forces ; 
iy Frank H. T, Ritchie No. 161 2 cents 
6 The Small-Town Refuse Problem By George W 
Simons, Jr No. 162 10 cents 
Coiiperation the Keynote in Dallas Public Healt! 
Activities. By Charles Sawille No. 163 15 cents 
| The Deveopment of the Industrial Section r \ 
Pearson Toover No. 164 15 cents 
Industrial Recreation Ry OO. W. Douglas 165 
10 cents 
Planning Sunlight Cities Rv Werbert S. Swa nd 
G, W. Tutth No. 167 cents : 
Coiiperative Deliver Systems Ry Raymond R 
Gibbs No. 168 10 cents 
The Honor System in the Use of Prison Tabor a 
for R 1 Constr t r SM Will 1649 
a 
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MUNICIPAL SURVEYS 


A quick and effective way for city and county governments to reduce expenditures, increase 
revenues and give more and better service Special attention to 
Salary Standardization Police and Fire Public Utility Service 
Accounting Highways and Rate Studies 
Audits Health and Charities Refuse Collection and 
Charter Drafting Institutions Disposal 
Budget Systems Schools Methods of Taxation, Etc. 
12 years’ experience throughout U.S. and Canada. Write for literature. Estimates furnished 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, 261 Broadway, New York City 


Four-Wheel Drive 
Aerial Ladder Truck 


Pneumatic Air Hoist 
Automatic Ladder Lock 


Cne man puts the ladders where you want 
them. No More Cranking. 


Write for free booklet and list of users 


COUPLE-GEAR FREIGHT-WHEEL CO0., 525 Buchanan Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Hooray! They’re Makin’ 
a Playground! 


That’s why the kids are 
so happy. They know 
that a playground in 
their vicinity will mean 
no end of fun for them. 
You can make all the 
kids in your town happy. 
Write me for printed 
matter on how to plan 
and equip a model play- 
ground. 
HOWARD GEORGE 


Philadelphia - Pa. 
“The Playground Outfitter’’ 


The Anderson Coupling Loper Fire Alarm Co. 


& Fire Supply Company STONINGTON, CONN. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Manufacturers of 
Manufacturers of 
Compressed Air Fire Whist] 
MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS Blowers 
General Fire Department Supplies Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 
Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers Etc., Ete. 
Estimates Cheerfully Given Kotimates Cheerfully Given 
72 When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Crry, 
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News From Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents and 


as Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation u 
of Public Improvement Undertakings a 
Potsdam’s New Town Lockup type, and have solid steel floors and ceilings 
\s may be seen trom th illustrati they 
One of the latest installations of modern are light and spacious Provision i aaee 
jail equipment is that of Potsdam, N. Y. for the comfort of the prisoner A steel 
Approximately $2,700 has been expended in lattice-work bunk is built into one side of the 
repairing and improving the old fire station, cell, and each cell is supplied with runnin: 
which was erected in 1891 and till within the water. the whole cell-room is well venti- 
last few years housed both the fire depart lated, and neat in appearance; it has barred 
ment and the police department. The jail windows on three sides, the bars being built 
portion consisted of two antiquated wooden into the masonry of the walls. Two solid 
cells in the rear of the building. For several steel doors open respectively into the officers 
years prior to the construction of the new room at the front of the building. and to the 
cells, the jail had been regularly condemned outdoors. 
by the inspector of prisons, \t the front of the building are two offices 
With the completion of the new central me of which serves the purposes of a court 


Courtesy of E. T. Barnum Iron Works, Detroit, Mich. 


THE NEW JAIL AT POTSDAM, N. Y. 


fire station in Potsdam, the fire apparatus room. The other is the chief's private offic 


was removed from the old quarters, and it \ steel stairway leads to the upper floor, 
was determined to remodel that station into where quarters have been provided for 
a modern police headquarters. Accordingly, women and children. <A steel door at the 
the old cells were ripped out, and a brick head of the stairway effectually shuts off the 
partition was constructed across the building, rooms from any exit. A room with cots for 
making a cell room 35 x 20 feet. A con four has been provided for vagrants \l- 
crete floor was laid, and a pit constructed at together, the capacity of the building is 
one side for the heating plant. This is shut twenty-five persons, and it is expected that 
off from the rest of the room by a steel — this will be more than ample for the town for 
grating, which extends to the ceiling. A con some time to come 

tract was entered into with the FE. T. Bar- Potsdam may be justly proud of its mod- 
num Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., which spec ernized police station, which is one of the 
ializes in jail work and accessories: and six best in any municipality of its size in the stat 
modern aoa cells were installed by this com And there is little doubt that this improve 


pany. These cells are of the self-locking ment will react to the benefit of Potsdam 
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—yes, some twenty years ago 


Twenty years ago, we made a big lot of 
Enameled Iron Street Signs for the City of 
Baltimore, but we haven’t sold the City 
many since—only because 


THE TOWN HASN’T NEEDED 
THEM 


The signs we sold them twenty years ago 
are still doing business—that’s the economy 
of ““‘BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enam- 
eled Iron Municipal Signs. 


That’s the proof that there is no “just-as- 

good.” 
If you can afford to experiment with low 

prices (?) you’re fortunate, but the tax- 

payer pays the freight. Our product is the 

one absolutely dependable out-of-door muni- 

cipal sign on the market, and we can prove it 


if given half a chance. 
GIVE US THE CHANCE TODAY | 
Quotations and a sample of our finished 


product upon request—this involves no 
obligation on your part whatever. 


May we send it to-day? | 


Write Dept. C. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
& NOVELTY CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. EW, | 


5643) q 
| 
| = 
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THIS MACHINE COMBINES SPRINKLING AND SWEEPING 


A Dustless Street Sweeper 

Many street cleaning departments send 
sprinkling carts ahead of their sweepers to 
lay the dust, so that the sweeping broom 
will not merely toss the dirt into the air to 
settle back on the street. The latest prac- 
tice, however, combines these two machines 
in one, and thus effects a saving of time, labor 
and money. 

Che illustration gives a good general idea 
of the noteworthy features of the Austin two- 
speed sprinkler sweeper, manufactured by the 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Its foundation is that of the Austin 
Standard street sweeper, which has been 
widely used and appreciated for twenty-five 
years past. The additions to the original 
sweeper, however, are deserving of special 
consideration. 

A 200-gallon tank provides water to lay 
the dust ahead of the broom. The flow is 
so adjusted that the water may be applied 
in four different quantities, according to the 
necessity for a greater or less amount to 
make the dirt mealy. The broom can, of 
course, be readily thrown in or out of gear 
by the operator without leaving his seat, 
and is capable of several pressure adjust- 
ments for light or heavy pavement work. But 
in addition to this, and unlike many other 
sweeper brooms, the Austin broom can be 
operated at two different speeds. The adyan- 
tage of this feature lies in the fact that when 
the sweeper approaches a spot in the street 
that is particularly dirty and hard to get at, 
the driver can throw the broom into high 
gear. This causes it to revolve about 50 
per cent faster than it does ordinarily, and 
naturally this increased energy loosens up 


the dirt and throws it aside more efficient] 
than the broom could do at its ordinary 
speed Another important advantage of the 
high speed is that as the broom wears dow 


to a smaller diameter it ordinarily loses its 
efficiency when revolved at the same rate 
when it was new; but if the small diameter 
broom 1s revolved by high speed gears, it 
travels over the pavement at the same or a 
slightly better speed than did the full-sized 
broom. As a consequence, the broom can 
be worn down practically to the sprockets and 
still retain its full cleaning efficiency 

Another feature that claims attention is 
the sheet iron and canvas housing over the 
broom to eliminate dust. This makes it 
possible to operate the sweeper on hea 
traffic streets without creating a nuisance 

The machine requires one man and a team 
of horses for operation, and, it is claime 
will clean an average of 8,000 square yar 
per hour at an average cost, considering t 
country as a whole, of 8 cents per thousand 
square yards for each cleaning. 


Better Methods for Sewer Pipe 
Installations 

With the ‘broad object of improving instal 
lation methods for vitrified clay pipe, the 
Wyatt Engineering Company of Columbus has 
perfected its organization and commenced 
manufacturing operations in ( 
It is also the purpose of the company to offer 
its services as consultants in sewer work and 
other operations entailing the use of vitrified 

DeWitt H. Wyatt, for whom the comp 


is named, is the inventor of the Flex-F 


ads 
1 
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‘olumbus, Ohio 
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Folk Dance and Game Books 


The Second Folk Dance Book. 


For Schools and Playgrounds 


The plays, dances and games described in 
these books furnish wholesome and beneficial 
exercise as well as pleasure and recreation for Crawford 


growing children. 


Bear in mind that the days at school are the 
“foundation” days. Help the children to lay 
a good, strong and sturdy one—in mind and Crawford 


body. 


Look over this list of books—any one 


all will be sent on approval. 


Send for circular giving Table of Contents 
of each book. 


Write now while on your mind. 


Sperling 
More Song Games. Bremmer 
Aesthetic Dancing. Rath : 
Drarnatic Games and Dances. 


The Festival Book. Lincoln.... : 
The Folk Dance Book. Crampton 
Swedish Folk Dances. Bargnquist. 
Folk Dances and Games. 


Plays and Games for Indoors and 
Out. Parsons... 


2 23: 


or Graded Games and Rhythmic 


Exercises. Newton............ 
Song Games and Ball Games. 
Bremner.... 
Play Songs. Bentley..............- 
Rhythms of Childhood. Crawford. 


The A. S. Barnes Co. - 381 Fourth Ave. - New York 


Expert Advice and 
Service for Park 
Departments 


Do you know what your costs are? 


Do you know whether you are getting value for 
your money? 

Would you like system and business method put 
into effect? 

Let me tell you how to do this and get the most 
out of your park system. 

This is a real service by expert and skilled 
persons. 

We will put business methods into park main- 
tenance and development. We will show you 


how_to save money and get increased results. 


Write for Detailed Information. 


Benjamin E. Gage 
30 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


TELEGRAPH CO. 


“Registered U. S. Patent Office” 
Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 
for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties 


The Gamewell system of to-day is 
the outcome of the combined inventive 
genius and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the company 
has been able to secure during the 
past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any cost the 
requirements of the varied conditions 
existing in different localities. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Genera! Office and Works: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mas-. 


THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
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runner or mold, used in the rapid production 
of poured joints for vitrified pipe. The initial 
task of the company is the production of the 
Flex-Form and its introduction in every kind 
of underground work where tightness in the 
joint is essential. 

Mr. Wyatt has associated with him as an 
irganizer of the company W. C. Groeniger, 
state plumbing inspector of Ohio and one oi 
the foremost authorities on the subject of 
house drains and house sewers. Mr. Groeniget 
has been requisitioned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and is now on his way to Jerusalem to 
help solve the sanitary problem encountered 
by the allied forces in the ancient Hebrew 
capital, where it is said a million people are 
living within the area of a square mile and 
without any sort of modern sanitation. Before 
leaving, Mr. Groeniger wrote a complete speci- 
fication for the installation of vitrified house 
drainage, using the Flex-Form joint, as well as 
a specification for testing, which will be the 
basis of the company’s propaganda for tight 
house drains. 

It is expected shortly to announce a method 
of pouring grout joimts that will permit im- 
mediate backfilling on large sewer operations 
using excavating machinery. Another of the 
Wyatt projects is the installation of interior 
vertical stacks of vitrified pipe under a speci 
fication that promises to meet every objection 
on the score of security and permanence 

+ + 


Detroit to New York by 
Express Truck 

In order to help relieve railroad congestion 
and, at the same time, insure prompt deli- 


MATERIALS 


AND APPLIANCES 370 
veries of tires to their dealers, the United 
States Lire Company, with headquarters at 


1790 Broadway, New York City, has estab 
lished a system of motor truck transportation 
between Detroit and New York. 

Che first truck, loaded with 4,300 pounds 
of tires for the metropolitan district, arrived 
at New York from the Detroit factory of the 
tire company after bucking fierce 
on the way east 

The big vehicle, a 2-ton Pierce-Arrow, was 
equipped with “Nobby Cord” pneumatic truck 
tires, and in spite of the strenuous work they 
were called upon to perform, neither truck 
nor tires showed signs of wear. 

Che run from Detroit to Buffalo was made 
in 28% hours—excellent time when the con- 
ditions were taken into consideration. Be 
tween Buffalo and Albany the truck encoun- 
tered the worst roads and heaviest snows of 
the trip. Snowdrifts completely obscured the 
roadbed, making it impossible for the driver 
to avoid the ruts. This not only slowed down 
the speed of the last half of the journey, but 
added materially to the wear and tear on the 
truck and tires The United States Tire 
truck followed an army convoy of sixty trucks 
out of Buffalo, leaving them at Amsterdam 
a few hours before arrival in New York City 


+ + 
Louisville Chief Engineer Resigns 


Word has been received that D. R. Lyman, 
for the last eight years chief engineer of the 
Department of Engineering of Louisville, Ky., 
has resigned. His resignation took effect 
April 1. 
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City Ofticers—Auditors, Clerks, Engineers, sees of Streets 


Do away with waste of time and the possibility 
of costly errors by using the 


#H#larchant Calculator 


The Marchant Is used tor 
Tax extensions, checking footings, decreasing or increasing 
valuations, figuring fees, establishing levies, interest on 
county warrants, interest on tax delinquencies, bond and 
redemption interests, and in fact for all calculations. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. dept t. Emeryville, Oakland, Cal. 


Eastern Representative, 465 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Milbradt Power Lawn Mower 


The Milbradt is a perfect power lawn mower. It 
will cut the grass close and clean, do it quickly and 
economically; a machine so simple in construction 
and operation that any one can handle it. 

It cuts a swath 38 inches wide and has a speed 
twice the gait of a horse. 


We will ship a mower on approval and guarantee 
same to be satisfactory in every respect. 


Write for Circular Matter 


MILBRADT MFG. CO. : St. Louis, Mo. 


HERE’S A HANDY GRADER 
FOR YOUR STREETS — 


Nothing clumsy about this. Two 
to four horses pull it. Does the 
work of graders twice its weight. 
Fine for your city dirt streets 
and for cleaning gutters. Your 
city should own a 


20th CENTURY 


‘BAKER GRADER No. 2 


Doesn't slip nor slide. It’s light but strong. Direct pull on the moldboard. 
Easily handled by quick acting levers. Quickly turned around. Goes any- 
where. Shifting axle. Reversible Moldboard. A small machine that does 
big work. Completely guaranteed. 


We also manufacture: Road Drags Dump Boxes Street Carts 
Road Levelers Pick-up © weepers 4-wheel Scrapers 
Big catalog sent on request 


THE BAKER MFC. CO. stantora Ave., Springtield, mI. 
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FIGURE HOW MANY FREIGHT CARS WOULD HAVE BEEN WITHDRAWN FROM WAR 


SERVICE IF THESE TRUCKS 


Cutting the Traffic Tie-Up 

A scene such as that pictured above con- 
veys, in a small way, some idea of the 
enormous amount of freight space that would 
be released for the shipment of war muni- 
tions and other urgently needed supplies which 
are at present lying in congested railroad 
yards, if every motor-driven vehicle were to 
be delivered overland from the factory to 
the purchaser. That this method of delivery 
is practicable is well brought out in the fol- 
lowing statement by C. R. Norton, General 
Sales Manager, Packard Car Company, De- 
troit, Mich. : 

“Driving motor vehicles overland at this time is a 
patriotic, as well as a convenient, measure. It releases 
cars for imperative war shipments and relieves the 
purchaser of the delay certain to be incurred should 
he depend on the congested and embargo-burdened 
railroads for delivery. The vehicle will arrive in 
practically the same condition as if it had come by 
freight; in fact, it is improved by being ‘worked in’ 
under the care of expert drivers and our Packard 
service establishments along the route. I recommend 
that the purchaser of every Packard vehicle—com 
mercial or passenger—arrange with his dealer to have 
it driven overland. This action will benefit country 
and customer.” 

The feasibility of inter-city travel in winter 
was proved when the first army truck train 
of thirty Packards pioneered the way over 
580 miles of snow-filled, ice-covered roads, 
between Detroit and Baltimore. This train, 
which is the one shown herewith, started De- 
cember 14, and arrived in Baltimore Decem- 
ber 28. The actual running time was 11 days, 
three days being allowed the men to rest on 
the way. The average running time for the 
14 days was 41 miles daily, and for 11 days, 


53 miles daily. This average is not so bad 
for an initial run, especially in consideration 
of the weather conditions. Between Detroit 


and Pittsburgh, extreme cold and deep snows 
made the going hard. The roads in Michi- 
gan were in very bad shape, but less trouble 
was encountered in Ohio. While the Lin- 
coln Highway, along which the train traveled 
between Pittsburgh and Baltimore, was well 
cleared of snow, the mountainous country, 
with steep hills and declines, and dangerous 
turns, made it necessary for the trucks to 
move cautiously. However, the success of this 
venture has warranted the adoption of this 
delivery system by ‘the Packard Company, 
and six additional army trains will have 
reached the coast by the time this item is 
published, with six more strung out between 
the factory and eastern points. 


HAD BEEN SENT BY RAITI 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
Changes Name 


It frequently happens that a company 
which has taken its name from its original 
output so broadens its field in its successful 
growth that the old name is no longer ad 
quate to cover its wider range of activity in 
manufacturing. Such is the case of the 
rrussed Concrete Steel Company, Department 
C-43, Youngstown, Ohio, which at first de- 
voted itself exclusively to reinforced con- 
crete, introducing many new reinforcing pro- 
ducts, such as the Kahn Bar, Floretyles, ete. 
For many years, however, the activities of 
this organization have expanded far beyond 
the concrete field so as to include a large 
variety of steel products. Hence it has been 
found desirable to select for the company a 
name more truly representing its great va- 
riety of products, and the name “Truscon” 
was chosen. So the company will henceforth 
be known as the “Truscon Steel Company,” 
with headquarters as hitherto in Youngstown, 
and with no change in its organization or 
management. 

+ + 


Hauling Cannon by Auto Truck 

“Somewhere on the coast” near San Fran- 
cisco the Government faced a problem. It 
consisted of moving four 28-foot guns, weigh 
ing ten tons each, a distance of seven miles 
over roads so winding that it constituted a 
very difficult and delicate undertaking. After 
several hauling contractors had given up the 
riddle, one was found who agreed to try it 
He proposed to move the guns, one at a 
time, by means of a standard Garford 5-ton 
truck, 

The haul was from the beach in sand 
varying from 3 to 9 inches in depth, over a 
very winding road to the highway. This could 
be negotiated only by a short wheelbase truck 
such as the Garford, on account of the sharp 
turns; and, even so, at times the front of 
the truck and the end of the gun were rub 
bing the bank. 

The haul took five hours to the gun. The 
removal of the four guns had formerly re- 
quired four days, with three times the equip 
ment, as against two days with the auto truck 
Needless to say, the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment was highly pleased with the ease and 
rapidity with which this difficult task was 
performed. 

A view of the truck and its load will be 
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found in our department of “Motor Appara- 
tus in Many Kinds of Service,” on page 343 
of this issye. It is interesting to note in 
passing that while the truck had a rated ca 
pacity of 5 tons it experienced no difficulty 
in handling this 10-ton haul 


A Faithful Servant 

Seven years of active service and still going 
strong ! 

The illustration shows the fire apparatus at 
Lenox, Mass., making a quick getaway in re- 
sponse to an alarm. This equipment is the 
first piece of gasoline motor fire apparatus to 
be built by the American-LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Company, Elmira, N. Y. It has been in 
service in Lenox since 1910, and, as the illus- 
tration shows, is to-day giving the same effi- 


we 


THIS MOTOR FIRE ENGINE HAS HAD SEVEN 


cient service that it rendered when it was new. 

This record, however, is not the only one to 
which the American-LaFrance Company can 
point as proof of the lasting quality which is 
built into their apparatus. The following letter 
from Racine is taken from the November bul- 
letin of the company: 

Racine, Wis, October 27, 1917 


American-LaFrance Fire Engine Co., Inc., Elmira, 
Gentlemen: We have had an American-LaFrance 


Type 5 combination chemical and hose car in service 
for six years and seven months. During this time the 
car has given the most perfect satisfaction, and the 
only repair expense, outside of the replacing of tires, 
we have had was $28.00, caused by running into a 
junk wagon. The car has never failed to respond t 
an alarm, and at the present time seems as good as 
new. This car has responded to from 85 to 150 alarms 
each year since she has been in service. 
‘ours very truly, 
JAMES CAPE, 
Chief of Fire Department 
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Appointments in Worthington 
Corporation 


The Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, 115 Broadway, New York City, an 
nounces the following appointments, effective 
March 1, 1918: James KE. Sague, vice-presi 
dent, in charge of Engineering and Manu 
facturing; Leon P. Feustman, Vice-President. 
in charge of General Commercial Affairs, in 
cluding Contracts, Prices, Purchases, Traffic, 
etc.; Frank H. Jones, Vice-President, in charge 
of Sales; William Goodman, Assistant to 
Vice-President; William Schwanhausser, Chief 
Engineer; Neil C. Lamont, Works Manager. 
Laidlaw Works, with office at the works. 
Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, O Edward 1 
Fishwick, General Sales Manager: Charles | 
Wilson, Assistant General Sales Manager 


YEARS OF ACTIVE SERVICE IN LENOX, MASS 


With the exception of Neil C. Lamont thes« 
officers will make their headquarters at 115 
Broadway, New York City. 


+ 


Mark Wolff Resumes Practice as 
Certified Public Accountant 


Mark Wolff, C._P. A.. formerly Publi 
Utility Accountant to the Mayor of New York 
City, announces that he has now located his 
offices at the Marbtidge Building, Broadwa 
and Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, for 
the general practice of accounting, systematiz 
ing and production engineering. In his capa 
city as public utility expert Mr. Wolff was 
active in investigations of public utilities which 
led to substantia! reductions in rates to con- 
summers, 
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Medal Tests stimulate Playground Activities and elevate the standard 


of physical efficiency 


Medart Medals of gold, silver and bronze are furnished free, together 
with carefully prepared efficiency tests. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘W.’’ It explains the Medart Medal System, as 


well as being a recognized guide on Playground Equipment. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gymnasium Outfitters—Steel Lockers 


ALL MUNICIPALITIES NEED PLAYGROUNDS 


The Playground 
not only betters 
the physical and 
moral tone of a 
; city, but it is a real 
live investment. 
It cuts the _per- 
petual moving 
population to a 
minimum which 
saves your manu- 
facturer and your 
merchant. 


American Appa- 
ratus will produce 
results. 

WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., W. 25th St., Anderson, Ind. 
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Signs That Endure 

If the facts revealed by careful investigations 
of the causes of enamel sign failure are to be 
given due weight, the “small bad boy” is by 
no means the only explanation of badly peeled, 
illegible street and warning signs. It has been 
found that faulty construction and poor mate- 
rial are largely responsible for unsatisfactory 
service on the part of enamel signs. Another 


COUNTY LINE 


\N ADJUSTABLE SIGN FOR ROAD 
INTERSECTIONS 

very active source of trouble has been brought 
to light. This is the very general practice of 
fastening enamel signs to trees or poles by 
means of bolts inserted thru the plate proper. 
lhe action of the winds and elements and the 
vibration caused by the passing of heavy 
vehicles cause constant friction between the 
holt and the enamel. As a result, the bolt 
shortly cuts into the enamel, and the peeling 
spreads rapidly until the sign is illegible. 

The signs shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration were made by Joseph N. Early, 320 
Broadway, New York City, and, as can readily 
be seen, are so constructed as to overcome the 
difficulty just mentioned. They are well pro- 
tected by tough frames of malleable iron. 
There are no holes of any kind in the sign 
plates, and all the fastening is done on the 
frames in such a way that there is no strain 
on the plates. Thousands of such signs are 
doing service to-day all over the country that 
are as legible now as they were ten years ago, 
when they were first installed. 

A feature of the Early signs that spe- 
cially commends them to the shrewd buyer is 
appreciated in the signs designed for roads 
that cross at acute angles. These are adjust- 
able to any angle, and can be secured for any 
number of intersections, so that streets or 
roads are not disfigured by signs that are mis- 
leading. 

In short, the manufacturer of these signs has 
aimed at quality and durability, rather than at 
an inferior sign that could sell at a low price 
For, after all, “the signs that pay are the signs 
that stay.” 
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A Portable Testing Meter That 
Saves Money 


How does your city test its meters lf 
yours is the average community, you probably 
cut the meters out of the line, load them on 
a wagon and take them off to the shop t 
he tested. This means the employment of two 
men, a truck, and the loss of a great deal of 
time in carrying the meters back and forth 
between the shop and the consumer's 

he Neptune Meter Company, 50 East 
Street, New York City, has found the remed 


for this hitherto “necessary evil.” Instead of 
“bringing the mountain to Mohammed.” 
“Mohammed goes to the mountain.” as _ he 
should. The illustration tells, better than 


words, just what the saving is over the old 
method. The Neptune portable testing meter 
is an instrument which enables the water 
works official to obtain quick, accurate tests 


CARRYING THE TESTER TO THE METER 


of all meters with a minimum of expense, and 
without removing the meter from the line. 
The test meter is of the Trident disk types 
Che initial hand makes a full revolution of the 
dial, and registers in hundredths of a cubic 
foot. The percentage of error can be deter- 
mined at a glance. The meter is light in 
weight, especially designed for convenient 
carrying, so that one man with a portable 
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Write for illustrated catalog 
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meter can carry out more tests in a single 
day than could be made in a week by the old 
method of cutting the meter out and taking 
it to the shop. 

Perhaps the story is best summed up in 
this extract from a letter from Albert | 
Walden, Superintendent of the Baltimore 
County Water and Electric Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland, as it gives the most potent of argu 
ments—experience : 


“It has saved this company hundreds of dollars, as 
it enables a test to be made of the meter right on the 
consumer’s premises without removal of the service 


meter, thereby demonstrating to the consumer himself 
the accuracy of the meter.” 


A Versatile Lawn Cleaner 

The illustration shows an adaptation of the 
Pennsylvania lawn cleaner and rake, made by 
the Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Inc., 
John Braun & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. By the 
substitution of three brushes for the steel- 


A COMBINATION RAKE AND LAWN CLEANER 


toothed rakes ordinarily used, this machine is 
converted into a very effective device for re- 
moving worm casts from lawns without injur- 
ing the turf, and in about one-tenth the time 
consumed by the usual methods. 


THE FIBRE BRUSH WHICH PICKS UP THE 
LITTER 


These brushes, as the illustration shows, are 
so made that they may be adjusted to take up 
the wear of the fibre, and therefore may be 
used effectively until they are entirely worn 
out. They are made of high-grade fibres set 
in a hardwood head, and, in addition to the 
function for which they were designed, can be 
used to advantage in cleaning lawns and side- 
walks, for removing leaves and other litter 
The refuse is picked up and tossed into the 
canvas receptacle. The suction created by the 
revolving brushes gathers in the dust and finer 
particles. 

A convenient feature of this cleaner is the 
ease with which the change from brushes to 
rakes, or vice versa, is made, without the 
necessity of taking the machine apart To 
summarize its advantages, the lawn cleaner 
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and rake combines the offices of rake and 
wheelbarrow, thus effecting a saving of time 
and labor; it is easy of operation; and it is 
adaptable to varying needs and circumstances 
It should therefore be an investment well 
worth the consideration of park officials and 
thers whose work includes the care and up 
keep of lawns and golf greens 


+ + 
Do You Believe in Signs? 
‘Where there’s a sign, there's a reas 
lhe chief function of a sign is to attract 


tention. It therefore logically follows that a 
sign, to be effective, must be so made that it 
will arrest the eve and convey its message 
quickly and clearly. All other considerations 
are secondary to this 

An effective sign is here shown before th 
McKinley Monument, Buffalo, N. \ It is 
designed by the Buffalo Municipal Equipment 
Co., Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N. \ 
lhe base is cast from the best quality grey 
iron, and is constructed with a view to firm 


4 


PRAFFIC GUIDE IN FRONT OF McKINLEY 
MONUMENT, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


stability. It is reinforced, to take the heavy 
wear and tear that it is sure to meet \ 
wrought iron pipe standard supports the disk, 
which is also made to withstand rough usage. 
The cast-in raised letters can readily be re- 
finished, and are not easily chipped or mutt- 
lated. They are so spaced that they are legi- 
ble at a considerable distance The whole 
sign presents an attractive, dignified appear 
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Drawing Tables Filing 
cases in stock for immediate 
shipment. 


Styles No. 0, No. 1, No. 2. 


The stability of these tables, 
their large drawing tops and 
the convenience of the drawer 
space and tool tray will save 
enough of any engineer's time 
to pay for a table every six 
months. 


Style No. 6. 


Tops 36 x 48 to 43 x 72. 


The most convenient Iron 
base table made. Change of 
height and inclination of top 
without lost motion. 


Catalog on request. 


Economy Drawing Table 
Company 
Box No. 114 
Adrian Michigan 


Insects, worms and ‘4 


caterpillars can ruin 
trees in a season. 


All worms and caterpillars 
are the young of insects— 
moths, etc. The females of 
many moths are  wingless. 
They must climb the trunk 
to deposit eggs in the tree. 
Other species hatch in the 
ground and the larvae climb 
the trunk {to feed on the 
leaves. 


A protected tree trunk means abso- 
lute protection against Browntail, 
‘Tussock and Gypsy caterpillars, can- 
ker worms and many others, mitigat- 
ing against tent caterpillars, codling 
moths, etc., ete. 


TREE TAPE 


Absolutely bars all climbing pests 


INSECT BAN is a tape in a pro- 
tecting shield, saturated with a newly 
discovered powerful insect repellant. 
Cannot injure the tree. Harmless 
to birds or animals—but death to in- 
sects. 


Shipped in rolls. User cuts to 
suit. Lasts whole season. Write for 
price, sample and booklet. ‘Tells all 
about insects and worms, their habits, 
how to combat them, etc. 


District managers and 
selling agents wanted 


The Eggert Chemical Company 
Canton, Ohio 
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ance which not only makes it effective in its 
mission, but is bound to create a favorable 
impression on visitors in the city, as it 
speaks of civic pride, as well as an interest in 
the safety and convenience of the public. 

+ + 


Drinking Fountains in Public 
Parks, Squares and Streets 

In the majority of cities of the United States 
the matter of public drinking fountains has 
not been given the careful thought and investi- 
gation which are due to an issue which has 


PURO SANITARY 
COURT SQU 


DRINKING 
ARE, 


FOUNTAIN IN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


such an important bearing on the public health. 
While the tin cup has long been condemned, 
many cities make use of so-called “sanitary” 
fountains which must be touched with the lips 
in drinking. And this, of course, was the chief 
argument against the tin cup. 

The Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Com- 


pany, 125 Main Street, Haydenville, 
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plants; and the company’s engineers st 
ready at any time to submit complete lay outs 
for large or small installations. 

+ + 


The Secret of Lasting 
Concrete Floors 

Experience has shown that « 
exposed to human and other trafl re subject 
to disintegration, resulting in uneven surfaces 


and creating a dust nuisance that affects both 
machinery and merchandise. The h ird silicat 
concrete dust also menaces the health of thos« 
who have to breathe it. More than this, the 
worn-out surface must be patched or re- ed 
at considerable expense 

With these facts as a basis for investigati 
and experimentation, L. Sonneborn Sons, iF 
Department 27, 264 Pearl Street, New \ 
City, after a long and thoro study of the whok 
problem, evolved a_ product women they call 
Lapidolith. This is a liquid chemical prepa 
tion which is applied to concrete ‘fl Ors aS a 
wash. It penetrates the surface of the 
crete, and closes the pores thru chemical 
tion. Thru the Lapidolith application, a chem- 
ical reaction with the cement in the concrete 
takes place, and the result is a floor “as hard 
as granite.” Floors finished by this method, it 


is claimed, will give the maximum of wear, and 
will resist disintegration for many years. In an 
interesting pamphlet issued by L. Sonneborn 
Sons are shown many views of large and well- 
known schools, factories and public buildings 
the floors of which have heen “Lapidolized.” 

The Durham County Court He Durham, 
N. C., which is shown on this page, has had its 
floors rendered dust-proof and 
this manner. Altogether, o 


wear-proof in 


ver 100,000,000 


Mass., has made an exhaustive study 
of public drinking fountain require- 
ments, and has evolved a_ product 
which combines strict sanitation with 
efficiency and attractive appearance. 
The illustration shows one of these 
fountains installed in Court Square, 
Springfield, Mass. It is one of a large 
number in use in various parts of the 
city, and is greatly appreciated during 
the hot summer months. The cup is 
so designed that no contact with the 
metal is necessary to enjoy a full, deep 


drink. Consequently, the fountain is 
freely and unhesitatingly used by 
women and children. It might be 


stated in this connection that the Puro 
sanitary drinking fountain has been 
awarded gold medals whenever shown 
in safety and sanitary exhibits. 


In addition to its sanitary advan- 
tages, the Puro fountain costs very 
little to maintain, and this commends 
it to the city or company that wishes 
to realize the maximum of service on its invest- 
ments without the constant irritation of repair- 
ing and replacing broken or worn-out parts. 


The fountains are adaptable not alone to 
public parks and squares, but also to use in 
public buildings and large manufacturing 


COURT 
WHICH 


HOUSE, DURITAM, N. ¢ 
HAVE BEEN TRI 
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square feet of concrete have been 


treated with Lapidolith thus far, 


permanently 
and the su 


cess of this floor coating warrants serious con 
sideration by all who are confronted with the 
problem of preserving concrete floors and 


nitigatine the dust nuisance 
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PROTECTION 
for SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


The fence shown here 
gives absolute protection 
to the children yet does 
not shut off light and 
air. Gives a full view 
of the grounds from any 
point. 


It has all the strength necessary to stand the hard knocks. Made of extra strong, large steel wires heavily 


galvanized to prevent rust. 
will stand up for many years. 


CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Imbed the posts in cement or concrete footings, and you have a fence that 


Made in various styles, 


heights and sizes of mesh. 


EXCELSIOR CHAIN LINK FENCE is appropriate for 


For beautifying public grounds, flower beds, etc., use Ex- 


industrial plants, storage yards, 


recreation grounds, play 


celsior Rust Proof Flower Guards, Tree Guards, Arches, 


grounds, parks, public enclosures of all kinds. Trellises. Write for Illastrated Catalog G. 


WRIGHT WIRE Co. Readmore Mase. 


_ Swings, Giant Strides, 
Flying and _ Traveling 
| Rmgs, Teeter Boards and 


Ladders, Aluminum and 
Maple Slides, Park Settees 
and Lawn Swings, Merry- 
Go-Rounds, orizontal 
Ladders and Combina- 
tions. 

Cat. No. 16 Full Outfits 

And Fittings Only 


The Ashland Mig. Company 
Dept. 14 Ashland, Ohio 


THE EUREKA STUDEBAKER PARK COMBINATION 
To so form the life of our youth that they need never be reformed is indeed a great achievement 
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